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SHOULDER-ENOTS OF BLUE. 





It is requested that club women arriving at 
Denver will wear a piece of blue ribbon on the 
shoulder for quick identification by the Recep- 
tion Committee.— Federation Circular. 


We are coming, Denver sisters, 
We are flying o’er the plains, 
We are speeding to the Rockies 
On many special trains. 
There are young and old among us, 
We are maids and matrons, too, 
And on every blessed woman 
Is a shoulder-knot of blue. 


We have left our homes behind us, 
Kissed our husbands and our beaux, 
Sent the children to the country, 
Packed up all our nicest clothes. 
Now we're dreaming of the canyons, 
Pike’s Peak, The Loop, and you — 
We're a large and eager army, 
Wearing shoulder-knots of blue. 


We've our speeches neatly lettered 
(Extra copies for the press) ; 
They’re the off-hand kind, though 
Written, to insure the best success, 
We are whirling past the cities, 
We are rushing through the view— 
You will know us when you see us 
By our shoulder-knots of blue. 
—HM. H. W., in Harper’s Bazar. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At Denver, Col., on Wednesday, June 
22, the formal opening of the fourth bien- 
nial convention of the General Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs took place in the Broad- 
way Theatre, with over 3,000 in attend- 
ance. Addresses of welcome were made 
to the delegates and visitors, who came 
from every section of the country, by Gov. 
Adams, of Colorado, Mayor Murray, of 
Denver, Mrs. Thatcher, president of the 
Colorado State Federation, and Mrs. S. S. 
Platt, president of the Denver Woman’s 
Club. 





A response to these addresses was made 
by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
the national president. Reports of national 
officers followed, by Mrs. Grant, of Denver, 
Mrs. Kistler, of Denver, Mrs. Barnes, of 
Louisville, Mrs. Trumbull, of Denver, and 
Miss Annie Laws, of Cincinnati. 





Wednesday afternoon an excursion was 
made to Elitchs Gardens, and in the even- 
ing addresses on education were made by 
Mrs. Mumford, of Philadelphia, Mrs. Hel- 
ler, of Nebraska, Mrs. C. S. Brice, of New 
York, and others. 





Thursday, June 23, was given to con- 
sideration of city and village improve- 
ment, the press, and economic work. Great 








enthusiasm prevailed, Even the conserva 
tive Boston Heruld exclaims: 


That is a great gathering of the women’s 
clubs of the country out in Denver. The 
presiding deity says it is the greatest 
thing of the kind the world has ever seen, 
and presumably she knows. Besides, the 
scene of the gathering is in a State where 
a woman is as good asa man, if not better. 





. >a 

The women of East Boston held a 
spirited and successful patriotic meeting 
last Monday evening. Saratoga Street 
M. E. Church was crowded to overflow- 
ing. Speaker Bates presided, and re- 
viewed the Cuban question. Richard 
Beating sang ‘‘The Sword of Bunker Hill.” 
John E. Gilman, past senior vice-com- 
mander of the Grand Army, who lost an 
arm at Gettysburg, recalled the spirit of 
’76 and ’61 to rescue oppressed humanity. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who had been 
with the boys of ’61 in their hardships 
and sufferings, told what the soldier 
needed, and how the women could help. 
She spoke with unusual fire and elo- 
quence. Myron W. Whitney sang ‘‘Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” George 
S. Evans, past commander of the G. A. R., 
called all to rally round the flag. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe recited the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,’’ and by request 
recounted the circumstances that inspired 
it. The great audience was roused to a 
white heat of enthusiasm, and, after unit- 
ing in singing ‘‘America,” adjourned to 
meet on Thursday evening to form a local 
organization of the Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Aid Association. Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith and the other ladies who organized 
the meeting are subjects of general 
congratulation for their effective accom- 
plishment. 





The Massachusetts Prohibitionists met 
in annual State Convention last week and 
nominated candidates. Their platform 
contains but two planks—prohibition and 
woman suffrage. To the latter there was 
some opposition, but it was adopted. 

The Washington State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs met at Spokane, June 13, 
14 and 15, and after concluding its labors 
chose a delegation to the Biennial at Den- 
ver. Mrs. A. S. Duniway attended as a 
visiting delegate from Oregon, and de- 
livered an address of greeting at the open 
meeting June 15. Mrs. M. E, Young, 
president of the Woman’s Club of Port- 
land, Ore., Mrs. R. M. Bingham, and Mrs. 
Duniway, corresponding secretary, were 
delegates from the Portland Federation 
Club. 








On June 6 the Chicago Daily Inter- 
Ocean established a special department 
devoted to the interests of the club move- 
ment among women. This step was taken 
in deference to the need felt by those 
women of Chicago whose names stand for 
all that is best in that city’s affairs, of un- 
biased, sober representation in the daily 
press. The new department is edited 
with the intention of giving not only the 
news of the circles, but of making the 
Inter-Ocean a faithful reflection of the 
best thought of the women’s clubs. 


The Inter-Ocean recognizes that the 
woman suffrage movement is one factor 
of the general trend among women towards 
organization. It says: 

The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation finds in the present conditions 
in Cuba a number of arguments favorable 
to suffrage for women. The Association 
asserts, firstly, that American women are 
better prepared by education than are 
Cuban men for self-government; that while 
it desires their freedom, it believes that 
American women should not be forgotten. 
Then it points to one great argument used 
against granting the right of suffrage to 
woman—that she cannot fight—and says 
that Cuban women fight the Spaniards 
side by side with their fathers, husbands, 
and brothers. ‘The Association also cites 
the fact that many of the young men of 
the States were rejected as volunteers on 
account of physical disqualification and 
were not disfranchised, to say nothing of 
aged and infirm voters found everywhere. 








A telegram from Christiania, Norway, 
states that the Storthing has adopted, by 
78 votes against 36, the bill for universal 
male suffrage at elections to the Storthing. 
The majority consisted of the members of 
the Left, with the exception of Herr Fast- 
ing. The proposal to extend the suffrage 
to women was supported by thirty-three 
members. 





In the House of Commons, in the Com- 
mittee on the Irish Local Government 
Bill, Sir C. Dilke moved an amendment 





enabling women to become members of 
the County Councils. He said he was in 
favor of electors being permitted to choose 
whom they thought would best serve their 
interests. The courts having held that 
in England women were not entitled to be 
elected as members of County Councils, 
he thought it was desirable that the Com- 
mittee should face the question, and in 
some sense settle it in the present bill. 
Mr. G. Balfour replied, he did not think 
that this was the proper time for raising 
so important a discussion. All the Gov- 
ernment proposed to do in the present 
bill was to bring the law in Ireland in 
connection with the position of women 
on District Councils up to the point where 
it stood in England and Scotland. There- 
fore he hoped the right honorable gentle- 
man would not press the amendment. On 
a division the amendment was negatived 
by 235 to 90. 





The Woman's Signal comments as fol- 
lows: 


Thus once again it was shown how little 
reliance can be placed on the nominal 
friends in Parliament of women’s direct 
representation. The next worst thing to 
a candidate who plumply refuses to vote 
for the complete equality of women with 
men before the law, is the M. P. who at 
election time professes to recognize this 
principle, and fails to vote in accordance 
with it. This can only be prevented by the 
women of the constituencies taking up 
the matter, finding out how their own 
member voted, and if he were one of those 
who promised and did not perform, re- 
monstrating politely but firmly on his fail- 
ure—whether by absence or adverse vote. 
The power of the remonstrating constit 
uent is enormous—that of the constit- 
uent’s wife or daughter is not quite 
trivial. 
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8ST. JOHN’S CHURCH AND PATRICK 
HENRY. 


The patriotic man or woman who has 
not attended a service in Christ Church, 
Alexandria, Va., as an occupant of the 
pew George Washington owned when a 
regular attendant there, has missed a 
peculiar pleasure. 

But there is another old Episcopal 
church which has a claim to remembrance 
in these days of patriotic suggestion, 
that of St. John’s, in Richmond, where 
Patrick Henry sounded his “tocsin of 
freedom.” Built in 1740, on land given 
by Colonel Byrd, only a few years after 
the city was laid off for him by Mayor 
Mayo, it became by force of circumstances 
a place for political as well as religious 
gatherings. This was natural; for it was 
surrounded with local history. Indian 
Hill, on which it was built, had felt the 
tread of the Indian chief, Powhatan, and 
his followers, as they wandered from their 
Powhatan seat not far away. It had re- 
sounded to the Indian war-cry when war 
was declared against the Indians in 1676. 
It had shared the early new-world history 
when, in 1607, Captain John Smith and 
his adventurers sailed up the Powhatan 
River (whose name, unfortunately, he 
thought best to change to James in honor 
of his sovereign), and landed at James- 
town. It had been an eye-witness not 
only to Colonial but to Revolutionary 
scenes, even to the invasion of Richmond 
by the British under Benedict Arnold, in 
1781. And while this political history 
was being enacted, the little church it 
bore on its bosom was the chief Sabbath 
resting place for the church-going people. 
No wonder the Hill was dear to them, and 
that they turned to this church when, in 
1775, they wanted a place for the meeting 
of the second Patriot Convention of Vir- 
ginia, Williamsburg was then the seat 
of government of the Old Dominion, 
Jamestown having been the first. Several 
years were to elapse before Richmond 
should become the capital; and ten years 
ere the foundation was to be laid of the 
Capitol Building which was to succeed 
the plain, wooden two-story one occupied 
by the first governor of the State. 





I could not but think of all this when 
visiting the old church and standing in 
the pew said to be the one in which Patrick 
Henry stood that March day of 1775, when, 
as one of his biographers has said, ‘‘with 
both arms extended aloft, his brows knit, 
every feature marked with the resolute 
purpose of his soul, and his voice swelled 
to its boldest note of exclamation,” he 
cried: “I know not what course others 
may take; but as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death.”’ 

Almost unconsciously I repeated these 
words, and found myself picturing the 
young orator, not quite forty years old, 
mastering an audience of the wisest men 
of his State with an eloquence, as Jeffer- 
son said, ‘‘sublime beyond description.” 
I did not wonder that one looking in at a 
side window was so impressed with what 
he saw and heard, that he impulsively 
wished that he might be buried on the 
spot where he stood. A grave-stone by 
the side of the window (now taken away) 
is shown to-day as the result of this wish. 
Doubtless among the other graves that 
surround the church are many of those 
who heard the inspiring words; for the 
oldest legible inscription dates back only 
about twenty-five years before. 

Perhaps I felt nearer the spirit of those 
days on that recent memorable visit, from 
the fact of being the guest there of a 
great-granddaughter of the inspired 
orator, a daughter of his chief biographer. 

Spending their summers as they did in 
the old home where Patrick Henry lived, 
died and is buried, surrounded as they 
were by valuable mementoes of his life as 
statesman, first governor of Virginia, etc., 
there was an atmosphere of those days 
which time could not wholly efface. 

Sitting in the round-backed chair in 
which the old patriot died in 1799, read- 
ing manuscript letters from Lafayette and 
others, as taken from the desk he always 
used, while occasionally looking up to 
the Sully portrait on the wall as the best 
likeness of him in existence, all served 
to bring the orator and his times near, 
and made even the old church richer in 
patriotic suggestion. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 

Boston, June 21, 1898. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING IN 
VICTORIA. 





The establishment of equal suffrage in 
New Zealand and South Australia is 
arousing emulation in the other provinces. 
A public meeting, under the auspices of 
the Victorian Women’s Franchise League, 
was held in the Athenzum Hall on March 
8. The Attorney-General (Mr. I. A. 
Isaacs) presided. The Chairman stated 
that it was the intention of himself and 
his colleagues, at the earliest possible 
moment consistent with public business, 
to re-introduce the question of Woman’s 
Suffrage. Before many months, he hoped 
the glaring and manifest injustice that 
existed would be removed, and the adult 
suffrage law adopted. (Cheers.) 

Dr. C. C. Cockburn (Minister for Educa- 
tion, South Australia) said that people 
no longer needed to look to Wyoming 
and Colorado for the effects of Woman’s 
Suffrage; they could look to South Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. South Australia 
had falsified every prediction that had 
been formed by the opponents of the 
movement. 

Mr. Holder, Colonial Treasurer of South 
Australia, said that when the women were 
entering the polling booths in South Aus- 
tralia, no one thought of touting for their 
votes, because they always showed by 
their faces that their minds were made up. 
(Laughter.) The woman’s vote had re- 
sulted in the question of private character 
becoming a greater factor than ever in 
South Australian politics. (Applause.) 

Mr, K. O’ Malley moved: 

“That in the opinion of this meeting 
there should be no further delay in re- 
moving the disqualification from voting 
which rests upon women in this colony.” 

Mrs. Lowe, who seconded the motion, 
maintained that it was unjust that the 
women of Victoria should be educated, 
married, divorced, and taxed by laws 
which they had no share in making. (Ap 
plause.) 

Mr. Howe, M. H. A., spoke in support 
of the motion. 

Mr. Flynn moved as an amendment— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting 
the time has not arrived for the extension 
of the Parliamentary suffrage to women.”’ 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
motion declared carried, almost unani- 
mously. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY expects to re- 
main at her home, Rochester, N. Y., all 
summer, and enjoy a rest from her years 
of labor. 


Mrs. Parse Hearst, widow of the late 
Senator George Hearst, has presented to 
Anaconda, Mont., a fine library building, 
well stocked with books. 

Miss Mary S. Snow, superintendent of 
the public schools of Bangor, Me., will be 
with the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at North Conway, July 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
and will deliver an address upon ‘‘Women 
as School Officials, Teachers, and Citi- 
zens.’ Miss Snow is vice-president of 
the Institute. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, loved and 
venerated in her old age, bed-ridden and 
often suffering, is still mindful of those 
who follow the calling which she did so 
much to ennoble. She wrote to the man- 
ager of the educational exhibit of trained 
nurses of the International Health Expo- 
sition, recently held in New York City: 
“Florence Nightingale hopes that your 
endeavors may be successful in raising the 
standard of this calling, and sends her 
kind regards,” 


Miss MARIAN CowAN, a registered phar- 
macist of Lynn. Mass., is the only woman 
who has read a paper before the Pharma- 
ceutical Association. At the recent annual 
meeting at Greenfield she read a paper, 
entitled ‘Microscopic Examination of 
Kamala and Powdered Elm.” H. M. 
Whitney, of Andover, president of the 
National Association, awarded praise to 
Miss Cowan, and added that she was a 
product of the good work done at the 
State college of pharmacy. 

Miss EsTELLE REEL, of Nebraska, has 
been nominated by President McKinley 
as Superintendent of Indian Education 
Schools, in place of Dr. Haillman. Much 
regret has been expressed that the posi- 
tion could not have been taken out of 
politics. He has done such good work 
during the past five years that he should 
have been retained. But Miss Reel has 
not sought to dispossess him. She has 
energy, experience, executive ability, and 
personal power, and held, when appointed, 
the superintendency of State education in 
Nebraska. 

Mrs. ALICE Ives BREED, vice-president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, during a recent trip to Japan ad- 
dressed a literary society of two hundred 
men and women of different nationalities 
in Yokohama. This club meets every 
fortnight, and has a literary and musical 
programme. After Mrs. Breed’s address, 
she was asked to form aclub of foreign- 
ers, and afterward in Tokio, when she 
addressed the Japanese women, she was 
asked to help them in forming a club 
also. Mrs. Breed spoke of the queer con- 
veyances in which she travelled in differ- 
ent cities. She had been to the theatre in 
Venice in a gondola, to church in Hong 
Kong in a sedan chair, and when in Japan 
went out to speak at a club in a jinriksha. 


Mrs. Rospiey D. Evans, the wife of 
“Fighting Bob,” probably has a larger 
personal interest in the fortunes of the 
navy than any other individual in the 
United States. Her husband commands. 
the battleship ZJowa; her brother, Capt. 
H. C. Taylor, commands the Indiana; her 
son, Frank T. Evans, is a cadet upon the 
Massachusetts; and her son-in-law, Lieut. 
C. C. Marsh, is flag secretary to Admiral 
Sampson on the New York; her two 
daughters, Mrs. Marsh and Miss Virginia 
Evans, and her niece, Hattie Taylor, have 
volunteered for trained nurses, and are 
now taking a course of instruction at the 
hospital at Hampton. 


Mrs. Ipa H. HARPER and her daughter, 
Miss Winifred, have returned to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in order to go over the proofs 
of the biography of Susan B. Anthony, 
which have just been received from the 
publishers. Although Mrs. Harper has 
sacrificed literary style to space in writing 
this book, it has been found necessary to 
still further condense the story, so that it 
will not exceed two good sized volumes. 
Mrs. Harper has been in Washington for 
the past two months, where she has en- 
joyed many visits to the new Congres- 
sional Library, having unusual courtesies 
extended to her by the librarian. There 
is to be a space set aside in the library for 
all woman suffrage literature, including 
Miss Anthony’s collection, her files, letters 
and papers pertaining to her life-work. 
This will be known as the “Susan B. 
Anthony collection.” 
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A MAY OUTING. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A visit of ten days in Central Massachu- 
setts, in the little town of Rutland, is 
truly a rare privilege. 

Rutland is one of the highest towns, if 
not the highest one in our State. To be 
away in May, in such a breezy place, with 
the whole array of spring verdure spread- 
ing out before one, is a surprise and 
delight. 

Wherever you go, you have before your 
eyes Mount Wachusett, shining in the 
blue air, and making ready for her sum- 
mer worshippers and, best of all, Mon- 
adnock, the serene, the perfect, the ideal 
ofa mountain, rises up distinctly to the 
vision, although nearly fifty miles away. 
Monadnock, the goddess of my youth! 
whom I looked upon from the valley of 
Keene with love and awe, as the snow fell 
away from her forehead in spring. Then 
there were the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, and Mounts Holyoke and Tom, and 
far away to the north a faint high peak 
like Monadnock, which we thought must 
be Mt. Kearsage, having the same isola- 
tion and the same perfection of form. 

On Sunday, it was delightful to see the 
people coming from far and near to the 
one Protestant church in the town—the 
Congregationalist. No other denomina- 
tion is represented there except the 
Roman Catholic. It was a great contrast 
to the usual overcrowding of churches in 
small places. A large number of families 
came with horses and wagons, as they are 
scattered all around on farms, The old- 
fashioned sheds were entirely taken up, 
and the church was well filled. The 
minister preached a very interesting ser- 
mon on the great life and work of Glad- 
stone. 

It was a relief to walk through that 
lovely, quiet town, and see none of the 
bustle of our suburbs, not even the stars 
and stripes floating in the air. As we 
came by the church towards home, we saw 
five horses standing ina row on a grass- 
plot. The horse-jockey was actually there 
on a Sunday, but the two men, buyer and 
seller, moved with such decorum around 
the horses that the scene all seemed to 
work naturally into the picture without 
profanation. 

One day we passed by the village school, 
which also seemed to be the only one 
in the town. A sudden impulse led us to 
knock at the door and ask if we might 
come in. The teacher received us cor- 
dially. The children were then occupied 
with the new method of vertical writing, 
and she showed us some specimens of 
their work. It was nearly noon, and the 
children soon filed out at the teacher’s 
signal. I talked a little with her, and 

asked her about the proportion of Protes- 
tant to Catholic children. She said there 
were no distinctions made between them, 
and that they mingled freely in each 
other’s entertainments in the two churches 
opposite each other. WhenI came out of 
the building, the boys were all sitting in 
a row on the steps eating their dinner, as 
hey stayed at noon. The girls remained 
inside during the meal, and then all 
played ball or romped on the great sheets 
of green grass that border everywhere the 
wide village street. The town brings the 
children a long way from the distant 
farms, and carries them home at night. It 
was quite luxurious, compared with the 
old days, when an aged aunt once told me 
they walked the long distance barefoot, 
to save the leather, putting on their shoes 
when they got in sight of the village and 
the schoolhouse. 

The post-office and little grocery store 
were in one. Here might be Ben’s cracker 
barrel, where little Lord Fauntleroy used 
to sit, and we could fancy the old loungers 
picking the bits of salt fish out of the 
boxes to give a relish to the crackers. 
But Rutland has a much better store than 
that, in the L of a substantial house, kept 
by a lady who lost her husband some 
years ago, and courageously took up his 
business and makes a success of it. Here 
almost everything that you could want is 
to be found; from groceries, hardware, 
garden tools, and toilet articles down to 
ginger beer and Phosa. 

Opposite is a little library of a thousand 
volumes, taken care of by an elderly dame, 
whose brilliant geraniums in her windows 
interested me more than the books. 

Query—How is it that these plain peo- 
ple can bring blossoms out of every box 
that stands in their windows, and we at 
home must watch in vain for one bud? 

Answer—Because of the sulphurous 
fumes of Tartarus that come up from our 
cellars. And our boasted steam heat— 
how it boils and surges, as we observed 
at our hotel, and then in a few hours 
dies away, and leaves its pipes stony, 
relentless and cold. Still, we were very 
glad to get it up in the country during 
those rainy days in May. 

There is a fine hotel there, not yet 
open, with a large cottage adjoining, and 
also an old country tavern, very attractive 
and well kept. The summer tide had not 





come in, but we met many pleasant semi- 
invalids who were there for their health. 
The season was nearly two weeks be- 
hind ours, and we had again the joy of 
seeing the apple blossoms opening, and 
the tender, misty bloom in all the air. 
The thickets were full of birds of every 
color and note. We took a drive the 
last day to the group of buildings called 
the Consumptives’ Home. The situation 
is very fine, on high land, with splendid 
views. Itisa semicircle of low, white stone 
buildings, graceful in form, with circular 
fronts full of windows, where the patients 
can take their sun-baths in the winter. 
Fortunate are they who can breathe such 
air, and look on such beautiful scenes to 
alleviate their weariness and pain! 
MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


THE CORNELIA CHADWICK CARRIER. 

The Cornelia Chadwick Carrier is the 
name given to a useful invention recently 
patented by Mrs, Chadwick, wife of Com- 
mander Chadwick of the battle-ship New 
York. Mrs. Chadwick, who was a Miss 
Bleecker Miller, of New York City, has 
always been intensely interested in every 
sort of invention that could be of aid to 
the sick, and naturally, being the wife of 
a naval officer, and one who has always 
taken an interest in war and war appli- 
ances, she has made it a study to find out 
what could be done to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the wounded. On our modern 
ships, and in modern warfare, the difficul- 
ties of attending to the wounded are prac- 
lically much greater than they have ever 
been, and one of the hardest features to 
face has been the transferring of the sick 
and wounded to some place of refuge. 
Carrying the wounded on litters down the 
decks of a ship in action is an almost im- 
possible thing; besides which the litters 
take up a great deal of room, and every 
inch of space is needed, so that only three 
or four litters at a time can be put where 
they might be available. The carrier 
which Mrs. Chadwick has invented takes 
up little room, and two or three hundred 
can be kept close at hand. 

The device is apparently very simple, 
and consists of heavy sail-cloth or canvas 
arranged in straps. When the straps are 
together they form what seems like a 
stretcher with hooks and straps at each 
corner; the hooks and straps are so placed 
as to enable two men to carry a wounded 
man, and also to carry him comfortably. 
The effect when the carrier is in use is 
somewhat that of two people making 
what is known as a chair, by clasping 
their hands together and the patient put- 
ting his arms around their necks, but in 
this case there is no putting of the arms 
around the neck. Instead, the wounded 
person is laid on the canvas, and the can- 
vas straps go over the shoulders of the 
bearers. The straps are so arranged that 
the men have their arms absolutely free, 
either to bold up the wounded man better 
or to steady themselves in carrying down 
narrow gangways. The straps which go 
over the shoulders entirely support the 
weight of the man on the stretcher when 
the bearers are standing, and in this way 
make it possible for them to carry a great 
weight, and at the same time support the 
patient so that he is quite as comfortable 
as if lying stretched on a litter; and being 
in so compact a position, there is not the 
same danger of jarring as when a litter 
has to be borne down through narrow 
passages. 

Mrs. Chadwick’s invention has the ap- 
proval of Surgeon-General Van Ruypen, 
who manifests great interest in the de- 
vice, as have the other leading surgeons 
of the navy. When Commander Chad- 
wick sailed he took with him several of 
these carriers on board of the New York, 
and the other ships of Admiral Sampson’s 
fleet are also fitted out with them. It is 
thought that they will be used in police- 
work, and will eventually be employed in 
hospital ambulances as well.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 








LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 
MANCHESTER, ENG., JUNE 10, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

England may be truly called ‘‘the fac- 
tory of the world.” Free trade brings 
raw material from everywhere, which is 
manufactured and sent all over the earth. 
But side by side with this wonderful 
prosperity is the great curse of drink. 
Attempts are made to show its evils, but 
these are by no means proportionate to 
the gigantic evil. 

The legal status of women here is im- 
proving. An act of Parliament, passed 
in 1895, gave a married woman the right 
to hold her own property. From an edu- 
cational standpoint her position is much 
better than it was a few years ago. There 
are some splendid colleges for women. 
Oxford and Cambridge are stiff-necked 
and refuse to admit women, but the 
learned professions are open to them. 
The Princess of Wales is the great patron- 
ess of the advancement of her sex, as 





indeed she is the kind friend of every 
good work. I believe the day has dawned 
here that will see the complete emancipa- 
tion of women, and a complete recogni- 
tion of their equality. Indeed, why should 
it not be recognized in a country ruled by 
a woman, and where its greatest prosperity 
has been enjoyed during the reigns of 
Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria? 

Socially, there exists here what some 
Americans ape—an aristocracy. But talent 
in all places, even the highest, finds an 
open door. I find the English a very 
large-hearted and liberal people, sympa- 
thetic, generous, and devoid of narrow- 
mindedness. At present the subject most 
discussed is the war with Spain. The 
sympathies of England are entirely with 
the States. American flags are displayed 
side by side with the Union Jack. We 
should not be jealous of England; let us 
rather imitate her virtues. 

Mary E, SLATTERY. 
——-_—-2 er 


A WOMAN'S CLUB IN PARIS. 

Parisian ladies are going to have their 
own club, the inauguration of which will 
shortly take place at 4 Boulevard Male- 
sherbes, an admirable position, right in 
the centre of the shopping world, con- 
venient for afternoon tea and special ren- 
devous with friends or business people. 
This club is being instituted under the 
presidency and supervision of Mme. Berthe 
de Marsy. It has a frontage on the street, 
with a balcony of over thirty metres, and 
is on the first floor. In this apartment 
there are five salons de reception, each 
decorated in its own particular style, and 
that style being carried out completely. 
The library, a charming room, well lighted, 
decorated in heliotrope color, well fur- 
nished with writing-tables, the walls on 
two sides covered with book - shelves, 
filled with every assortment of literature, 
and several easy arm-chairs and sofas, 
upholstered to match the curtains and the 
walls. Annexed with this is a small rose 
salon, fitted up as a salle de jeu, but 
amongst the regulations I notice that 
‘jeux de hasard et d’argent sont rigoureuse- 
ment interdits.’”’ So we pass on to the 
principal salon, upholstered in Liberty 
style, with the panelling on the walls’ del- 
icately and fantastically decorated with 
paintings of flowers. ‘This room is the 
centre of the club, and can be approached 
from every side, and will be used as the 
music-room on occasions of receptions. 
From this one can get into the dining- 
room, a more sombre room than the rest, 
fitted with one large table and several 
small ones, the furniture and decorations 
being in dark oak. Here members may 
be served with déjeuner, tea, or dinner, 
and, it is whispered, that later there may 
be suppers. The other salons, fitted up 
in yellow and green, are for members to 
receive their friends in, where they will 
be able to be alone and transact business 
or retail the latest gossip. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
Rome, ITALy, JUNE 11, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the University of Berlin, about two 
hundred women, among them many Amer- 
icans, were admitted to the lectures on 
law, medicine, and philosophy, during the 
last semester. 

The Berlin Vorwérts (Forward), the 
leading German socialist journal, which 
always gladly chronicles women’s ad- 
vancement, announces that the rector of 
the University of Upsal, Sweden, has ap- 
pointed a woman instructor, Miss Elva 
Eschelssohn, to give lectures on lawsuits 
twice a week. 

George Sand’s “Gabriel” has been 
dramatized by Sarah Bernhardt’s son, 
Maurice, with the help of Henri Amic. 

Dr. Mary Tennyson, of Scotland, has 

written a book on the comparative physi- 
cal development, strength, and size of 
European women. She received her de- 
gree of doctor of medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Brussels. She collected statis- 
ics and material for her work during ex- 
tensive travels in Great Britain, Scandi- 
navia, Germany, France, and the countries 
of the Mediterranean. 

Mrs. Annie Besant, during her visit to 
Rome, gave a lecture on Theosophy on 
March 18, in the hall of the Press Associ- 
ation, which was so crowded that late 
comers had to stand. Many of the audi- 
ence were foreigners, the English, Amer- 
ican, and French nationalities predomi- 
nating. Senator Bonfadini introduced 
the lecturer, who spoke in French. She 
gave a clear and interesting statement of 
the doctrine of Theosophy and Reincar- 
nation. The Theosophical Society dis- 
tributed leafiets in Italian. 

One of the daily journals of Rome, La 
Tribuna, gives an account of a woman’s 
recent success as a musical composer. 
Signora Mary Nissim Rosselli and the 
Maestro Marchetti of Pisa have together 
composed an opera entitled ‘‘Max,”’ which 
has been very successfully represented at 





the Pagliano Theatre in Florence. It was 
composed with the intention of reviving 
the old Italian music, which is romantic 
rather than classical. The critics say that 
the opera contains passages of great excel- 
lence. The libretto is by Signore Golis- 
ciani. Young, rich, and brilliant, Signora 
Rosselli has not allowed her society life 
to interfere with her study of music, 
which she loves intensely, and to which 
she is devoting her best years. 

A drama in three acts, entitled ‘‘L’ Amore 
del Povero” (The Love of the Poor), by 
Signora Carmela Baricelli, has been acted 
in Cremona. 

A comedy in verse, ‘Dall’ Acqua al 
Fuoco” (From Water to Fire), by Signora 
Marianna Cattaneo-Serrao, has been very 
favorably received in Como. 

Matilde Serao, of Naples, is writing a 
drama for Eleonora Duse. The title is 
not yet announced. 

The poetess Signora Clelia Bertini-Attili 
has been lecturing on Raphael in Rome. 

Signora Maria Barberis, a French 
authoress living in Rome, wishes that 
European women could have the same 
opportunities that American women en- 
joy. In an article on “The Brain of 
Woman,” in the Turin Gazette del Popolo, 
she gives a review of the opinions of noted 
persons regarding woman’s brain com- 
pared with man’s, her mental capacity, 
and the possibilities of her higher intel- 
lectual development. She cites the thou- 
sands of American women who are suc- 
cessful as inventors, in business, and in 
different professions, as a proof that in 
a larger field of activity, and with free 
opportunities, woman’s broader develop- 
ment is possible. THEODORE RITTER. 





EUROPEAN FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 

The European Fellowship, annually 
awarded by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, has been given this year to a 
very satisfactory candidate; but, in making 
the choice, the committee of award have 
been obliged to pass by other candidates 
whom it is a real loss to the cause of sound 
learning among women not to be able to 
send for a year of study at a foreign uni- 
versity. 

As an indication of the sort of work 
which women college students are doing 
nowadays, the following extracts from 
letters of recommendation, written for 
different candidates by professors in the 
colleges where they have studied, form 
interesting reading: 

I have never had a student whose work 
I could more unreservedly commend for 
its originality, acuteness, and thorough- 
ness. Both in ability and attainment she 
is far above the average graduate student, 
and I have rarely seen any student who, 
even after years of advanced study, has 
shown such effective grasp of the subject 
and such power of independent work. 

This comes from Chicago: 


As a careful, intelligent investigator, 
she is among the best in the University; I 
have never met a student whose work and 
promise I could more heartily endorse. 

One of the most distinguished of Ger- 
man professors writes: 

This work is most admirable, and I 
have only to learn from it. 

Of another candidate it is said: 

The professors under whom she has 
studied, especially at Leipzig, Heidelberg, 
and Berlin, uniformly speak of her, not as 
being one of their best American students 
(which is the usual form of praise), but as 
the absolute equal of the best students in 
their department. 

Of a paper already published in one of 
the German philological journals, a col- 
lege professor says: 

It is on the nominative singular of weak 
substantives in old High German—one of 
the most vexing problems in historical 
German grammar. The new explanation 
is, in my opinion, correct, and I appreciate 
her paper both as a very gratifying addi- 
tion to our present knowledge of Ger- 
manic grammar, and as a testimony of its 
author’s advanced scholarship and high 
aims. 

This is the account of a student at an 
Eastern university: 

She has a very unusual record, having 
carried off the double summa cum laude, 
which no college student took in her 
year. 

In her last printed report, the chair- 
man of the committee of award says that 
in the earlier years of the fellowship it 
was customary for the college professors, 
after commending the originality exhib- 
ited by some candidate, to add the phrase 
“so very rare in a woman,” but that, for 
the year covered by the report, that addi- 
tion had, for the first time, not once oc- 
curred. This year there is a return to the 
idea, but it occurs in the course of such a 
remarkable piece of commendation that 
the most sensitive guardian of the inter- 
ests of her sex could not object to it: 

It was thus possible for me to become 
well acquainted with the qualities of her 
mind, and to compare her with the young 
men who were taking the same course. 
The comparison was to her advantage. 
She has, I believe, not only a quick and 
receptive mind, but also a capacity for 
independent thought and original investi- 





gation which (with my very limited ex- 
perience) I suppose to be even rarer in 
women thanin men. I regard her as one 
of the most promising scholars I have had 
the pleasure of teaching, and of much, 
greater ability than many men—of greater 
ability than most men—who hold travel- 
ling fellowships and scholarships. 


To be obliged to deny a fellowship to 
such candidates as this has been a painful 
task to the committee of award. Very 
large sums of money are spent annually 
upon the exclusive education of men; it 
seems as if it would be no more than fair 
if a somewhat generous provision should 
be made for sending to Europe those 
women whose studies have been carried 
so far that a foreign residence is essential 
to their continuance. Nothing better could 
be done with several sums of ten thousand 
dollars than to add a few permanent Euro- 
pean fellowships to the one that is now 
awarded by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne; immediate necessities could be 
relieved by the contribution of several 
sums of five hundred dollars. Remit- 
tances for this purpose may be made to 
Mrs. Helmer, No. 1428 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago; Mrs. I. J. Backus, No. 57 Liv- 
ingston Street, Brooklyn; or to Mrs. C, 
Ladd Franklin, No. 1507 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore.—New York Nation. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS AMONG ENGLISH 
METHODISTS. 


Rev. James T. East, of Peterborough, 
England, in the Woman's Signal, claims 
that women already enjoy in great degree, 
among British Methodists, equality with 
men. He says: 

“In the Methodist Church, women have 
exactly the same rights and privileges as 
laymen, with the possible exception of 
not being eligible to sit in Conference. 
As for the possible exception, it is a con- 
viction with many of us that the Connex- 
ional law on the point, if rightly interpre- 
ted, does not exclude women from the 
Conference. In the Methodist Church 
thousands of women are class leaders, so- 
ciety stewards, poor stewards, etc. These 
offices give them a seat and a vote in 
Leaders’ Meetings. The Leader’s}Meeting 
is our Church Court, by which all disci- 
pline is administered. No member of the 
church can be excommunicated until his 
case has been tried by, and a verdict 
against him obtained from, this Court. Is 
there anything analogous to this in the 
Established Church? The offices before 
mentioned give women a place and a vote 
in Quarterly Meetings which may repre- 
sent as many as twenty or thirty churches, 
The Quarterly Meeting alone has power 
to give men the opportunity of becoming 
candidates for the ministry. It also deals 
with circuit finance; it invites and pays 
the ministers; its consent must be ob- 
tained before a circuit can be divided, or 
trust property acquired, enlarged, or sold; 
it elects the representatives to the Synod. 
To understand the immense power of the 
Quarterly Meeting, it is necessary to con- 
sult some work on ‘‘The Constitution and 
Polity of Wesleyan Methodism,” 

It seems they are not allowed to help to 
manage the affairs of the church in their 
own parish, while in Methodism a whole 
diocese (for that is what a circuit really 
is) is managed by the Quarterly Meeting, 
of which women may be members. Women 
have their names on our preachers’ plans, 
and occupy our pulpits. In no church 
in Christendom is woman so free to exer- 
cise her gifts, and in no church is woman’s 
work so highly valued, as in Methodism. 
As we have seen, with the possible excep- 
tion of not having a seat in Conference, the 
women in Methodism have all the rights 
and privileges of laymen. 








PRUSSIA REFUSES DEGREES TO WOMEN. 

The educational head of Prussia, the 
Cultus Minister, Dr. Bosse, in an address 
to the Parliament, recently made the first 
official utterance of the Prussian Govern- 
ment on the question of girls’ gymnasia 
and the higher education of women. A 
petition from Breslau, asking for permis- 
sion to establish, in connection with a 
famous school of that place, a complete 
girls’ college that would lead up to an 
examination admitting to the universities 
exactly on a plane with the present 
Abiturienten-Examen, was refused the 
sanction and approval of the Cultus Min- 
istry, the vote being unanimous in all 
three sections of that department. This 
led to an appeal in Parliament, in response 
to which Dr. Bosse replied, in substance, 
that the Ministry was disposed to meet 
the actual needs of the sex for enlarged 
fields of employment, and that girls were 
now given an opportunity to attend uni- 
versity lectures with the consent of the 
professor and the rector. All the portals 
of science are open to women. An ex- 
ceedingly small minority of them desire 
to pass the examination admitting to the 
universities, and this has been permitted 
them, but not in regular course. In 
mathematics one lady has taken the de- 
gree of doctor; and if there are women 
who have the physical and intellectual 
and moral strength to secure a medical 
degree, the Ministry will put no obstacle 
in their way. In Breslau, however, it is 


the purpose to coax twelve-year-old chil- 
dren into taking a college course, and this 
project must be opposed. 

At such an age neither the girls them- 
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selves nor their parents are in a position 
to decide whether the former are capable 
of entering one of the professions, Such 
an innovation would undermine our whole 
present system of educating girls. Dur- 
ing the year 1895-96 eight girls in all 
Prussia tried to pass the gymnasium ex- 
aminations; in 1896-97 only six, of whom 
two failed; and in the spring of the pres- 
ent year only five. Not even all of these 
twenty-three were from Prussia, and all 
had been prepared privately. The great 
majority of young girls expect to marry, 
and the Government must deal with the 
rule and not with the exception. Prussia 
in exceptional cases will admit women to 
university lectures, but will do nothing to 
prepare them for entrance. The gradu- 
ates of the three Midchengymnasien in 
Germany, at Carlsruhe, Berlin, and Leip- 
zig, must take their chances with the rest. 
—N. Y. Nation. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue LABORER AND THE CAPITALIST. By 
Freeman Otis Willey. New York: Equi- 
table Publishing Co. Price, $1.25. 


This is a candid and thoughtful discus- 
sion of social conditions, which recog- 
nizes a growing unrest and discontent, 
and analyzes its causes. The author 
makes no attempt to ——_ the present 
state of trade and industry, nor does he 
deny that great improvements are possible. 
But he shows that the interests of labor 
and capital are identical, not opposed; 
and that the remedy for our ills is not in 
a more socialistic government, but in a 
more thorough education of the whole 
people. Mr. Willey exposes the falsity 
of many assumptions, the fallacy of 
many so-called statistics, and the error of 
those who assert that the proportion. of 
property - owners is ae He 
shows that wealth has been steadily grav- 
itating into more numerous hands, and 
that this beneficent process is mainly re- 
tarded by the habits of the poorer class 
of thecommunity. A perusal of this book 
will prevent many misconceptions, and 
promote harmony and coéperation. 

H. B. B. 


Love Dorsir Att. A ‘Life’ Story. By 
Ida Lemon Hildyard. Boston: James 
S. West. Cloth. 50 cents. 


This “heart-moving and heart-helping 
little story” is a valuable contribution to 
the literature bearing on the marriage re- 
lation, by its portraiture of unselfish de- 
votion. No one can read it without feel- 
ing an added respect for unperverted 
human nature, and a higher conception of 
noble living. As the Christian Register 
says: “God bless the woman who could 
write it. We hear of some one who has 
given away a hundred copies to his 
friends. We trust a hundred more may 
follow his example.”’ H. B. B. 


BALLADS AND Pores. By John H. Yates. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles L. Moulton. 
1898. Price, $2. 


These dialect poems have had a wide 
newspaper circulation. They are not 
poetical, but have a plain, homely vein of 
common sense and good feeling, which 
makes them readable and pleasing. The 
subjects indicate the quality of the bal- 
lards: “The Stylish Church,” ‘John’s 
Gone off To-day,” ‘‘The Old Man in the 
Palace Car,” ‘‘The Old Tramp’s Story,” 
etc. The poems are simple and spon- 
taneous: ‘‘Life’s Lessons,’’ “Sweet Blos- 
soms in the Lonely Wood,” “School Be- 
gins To-day,” ‘“‘September Bells,” ‘‘In the 
Old Forsaken Schoolhouse,” etc. There 
is a style for the uncultured many, an- 
other one for the cultured few. This col- 
lection will not find much favor in more 
critical circles, but it will be read with 
pleasure by many a farmer’s hearth, and 
in many a mechanic’s shop where a rough 
and ready style is acceptable. 4H. B. B. 


WHAT ArE You Dorne HERE? By Abram 
Conklin. Boston: James H. West. 1898. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


This is one of the Geneva Series of 
books on “Life,” handsome in form, pop- 
ular and inspiring in contents. It is a 
consideration of the meaning and aims of 
life, absolutely free from cant or sectarian- 
ism; simple, sensible, and suggestive. 
The titles of its chapters are “Life asa 
Pilgrimage,”’ ‘‘Beauties and Dangers of 
the Way,’ ‘‘Companions,” ‘Keeping to 
the Right,” “Blessings in Disguise,” ‘‘Not 
this Way Again,” and “The End of the 
Road.” The comforting conclusion is 
this: ‘‘We cannot tell exactly what shall 
lie before us when the gates shall open as 
we reach the end of the road, but we 
know that God is there, and where God is, 
is home.” H. B. B. 








A new and important factor in high- 
class travel is the Fitchburg R. R. Conti- 
nental Limited. Write to J. R. Watson, 
General ‘Passenger Agent, for full par- 
ticulars. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The long established weekly eclectic 
magazine, The Living Age, never deserved 
its title better than now; for its presenta- 
tion of English and Continental opinion 
on the various aspects of the war between 
the United States and Spain is fresh, full 
and widely representative; yet it does not 
trench at all on the other features of the 
magazine. 

Angelhood and motherhood should meet, 
too, in this sad day of strife, when many 
a@ woman’s heart is aching for the boy she 
has sent forth to camp and field, while the 
very air that floats our stars and stripes 
is pulsating with her prayers. In an hour 
like this, the nation we love demands the 
highest patriotism, and the highest pa- 
triotism demands the noblest type of citi- 
zenship, and the noblest citizenship calls 
for the bravest manhood, which comes 
only from the purest boyhood, and the 
purest boyhood is the highest gift to the 
nation of the noblest type of motherhood. 
— Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson. 

Every modern war is an additional bur- 
den on the poor man, the laboring man, 
the plain man, while the glory is reaped 
by a few officers, and the profits by a few 
stock jobbers and contractors. It is not 
even the guilty Spaniard who is primarily 
to suffer by the terrible punishment which 
we are destined to inflict upon Spain. It 
is not the Weylers, or even the Sagastas, 
or the Blancos, It is the poor peasant 
whose first-born is to be drafted into the 
military service, never to return, or to 
return a wreck. It is the widow, whose 
stay is to be taken from her, who is to get 
no share of the glory, but only the full of 
the suffering.— Senator Hoar. 

The recent war-scare revival of the 
crude and grotesque caricatures of the 
American type of man which the exag- 
geration of our comic artists delights to 
label “Uncle Sam,” suggests to a long- 
suffering national pride that it is time 
this scrawny, uncouth, rag bag libel on 
American manhood be disowned at home, 
and something sane and expressive of our 
actual national traits be substituted by 
common consent. Cannot our clever 
brothers of the pencil and brush give us 
a sample of our race who doesn’t look as 
though a puff of his own breath would 
blow his weazened carcass off the earth, 
who keeps his hair and beard trimmed, 
and does not habitually use the diction of 
a country bumpkin driving oxen? For 
instance, that fair maiden sometimes 
called “Columbia” and ‘“‘The Goddess of 
Liberty” might be invited to the exclusive 
honor of thus representing us.—Christian 
Endeavor World. 





HUMOROUS. 


Bob (to Tommie, who has just been 
spanked)—Tommie! Thomas—Yes? Bob 
—Don’t you wish you were an ironclad? 


Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, of the Christian 
Advocate, says that if one really wishes 
the news to-day it is necessary to buy all 
the newspapers, dissolve them and steri- 
lize the result. 


“Sometimes,” said Uncle Eben, ‘‘er 
young man dat hab a lot o’ push makes 
de mistake ob applyin’ it all ter de bicycle 
ob pleasure ’stid o’ savin’ some for de 
wheel-barrow ob necessity.’’— Washington 
Star. 

‘Are you a native of this town?” asked 
a traveller of a resident of a sleepy little 
Southern hamlet. “Am I a what?” ‘‘Are 
you a native of the town?” “Hey?” “I 
asked if you were a native of this place?” 
At that moment his wife, tall and sallow 
and gaunt, appeared at the open door of 
the cabin, and, ae her pipe from be- 
tween her teeth, said acridly: ‘‘’Aint’ 
ye got no sense, Jim? He means wuz ye 
livin’ here when you was born, or wuz 
ye born before you begun livin’ here, 
Now answer him.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Gen. Grant, when he was in Scotland, 
heard a great deal about golf, and, being 
a guest at a country-house, expressed a 
wish to see how it was played. Accord- 
ingly, the two gentlemen went out to the 
park. “The host teed the ball,” says 
Pearson’s Weekly, ‘and waggled the club 
with all due solemnity; and the general’s 
expectations ran high, as he observed 
these impressive preliminaries. Presently 
there was a heavy thud, a flight of turf, 
and the little ball still sat on the tee. 
Again, and yet again, a thud, heavier 
than before, with turf still flying, with 
ball unmoved, with the golfer perspiring 
and perplexed. Whereupon Gen. Grant 
gently remarked, “There seems to be a 
fair amount of exercise in the game, but 
I fail to see the use of the ball.” 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 

as mercury will ay destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
O., by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials 
free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 





[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JournaL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is thestory 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper”’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 


MY NEIGHBOR. 
I have a new neighbor just over the way: 
She was moving in on the first of May. 
When she took in her household goods, I saw 
They were nothing but rubbish and sticks 
and straw ; 
But, when I made her a call just now, 
I found she had furnished her house some- 
how 
All trim and tidy and nice and neat, 
The prettiest cottage in all the street. 
Of thistledown silk was her carpet fine, 
A thousand times better and softer than 
mine; 
Her curtains, to shut out the heat and light, 
Were woven of blossoms pink and white; 
And the dainty roof of her tiny home 
Was a broad green leaf, like an emerald 
dome. 
’Tis the cosiest nook that you ever did see, 
Mrs. Yellowbird’s house in the apple-tree. 
. — Youth’s Companion. 








WHAT PUSS DID. 





A True Story. 
Puss had three kittens, and the old 
speckled hen had twelve chickens. 
Pussy’s kittens were silvery gray under- 
neath, and all sorts of lovely colors on 


top. 
Old Speck’s chickens were all yellow 
and very fluffy. e 


Puss kept her babies in a box behind 
the stove in the kitchen, and old Speck 
kept hers in a barrel in the woodshed. 

Every day, after the hearth was swept, 
Puss brought her kittens out and put 
them under the stove; and likewise, every 
day, after the sun was up, old Speck 
brought her chickens out into the back 
yard. 

Now, one would think, since Puss and 
the old speckled hen had so much in 
common and were such near neighbors, 
that they would be good friends. 

But, dear me, Puss never stepped out 
into the back yard but old Speck began to 
scold, Puss could not even sit in the 
woodshed doorway for the sake of a little 
air but old Speck would ruffle up her 
feathers and begin to call her chickens. 

“Errer!’’ she would say, lifting first one 
foot and then the other. ‘“Errerer! Don’t 
you see that cat? Err! Look out! Err! 
Keep close to me!’ and so she would go 
on, while Puss sat with her eyes closed, 
and never once thought of the chickens. 

One day a dreadful thing happened in 
the speckled hen’s family. The house- 
maid had left a pail of water standing 
near the woodshed door, and the speckled 
hen’s largest chicken, anxious to try his 
wings, flew up on the edge of the pail. 
He tilted back and forth a few times try- 
ing to get his balance, and then, splash! 
he went into the water. The poor little 
thing fluttered and gasped, and old Speck, 
lifting up her wings and her voice, flew in 
terror about the pail. 

After a while the chicken became very 
quiet, and the old speckled hen went back 
to her chickens, trying hard to think what 
it was that made her feel so uneasy. 

Meanwhile the housemaid found the 
chicken in the pail, and, thinking it was 
dead, but not being quite willing to give 
it up, she wrapped it in a piece of flannel 
and put it in the oven. 

After a time the poor little drowned 
chicken began to gasp for breath. Then 
he tried to wink his eyes, and the house- 
maid took him out of the oven. 

She tended him very carefully for a day 
or two, and then took him in triumph 
back to his mother. 

But alas! old stupid Speck had forgot- 
ten all about her lost chicken, and, think- 
ing he belonged to some other hen, she 





flew at him and pecked him with all her 
might. 

“And what is to be done with this 
chicken?” asked the housemaid, standing 
in the middle of the kitchen floor and 
holding the little thing between her two 
great warm hands. 

“You'll have to take care of it your- 
self,’’ said the housemistress, 

So the chicken was wrapped again in 
flannel and put under the stove. Now, 
flannel is not nearly as warm as one’s own 
mother’s feathers, and the poor little 
chicken felt quite forsaken. Pretty soon 
he crept out from underneath the flannel, 
lifted up his shrill little voice, and wept. 

Puss, who was asleep with her three 
kittens, moved uneasily, for she did not 
like harsh noises. 

“Peep, peep, peep!” said the chicken. 
Puss stretched herself and opened her 
eyes. 

‘Peep, peep, peep!’’ cried the chicken. 

Puss looked at her three kittens nestled 
up to her so cozy and warm, and then she 
looked at the poor little forlorn chicken 
standing out in the cold, 

‘‘Mew!”’ said Puss, and such warmth of 
love and tenderness as there was in 
Pussy’s voice! 

But the chicken, not understanding cat 
language, kept on crying, ‘‘Peep, peep, 
peep!” 

Then Puss got up very carefully, so as 
not to disturb her babies, and walked 
over to the chicken. 

“Mew!” said Puss again, and put her 
head down right over the chicken. It 
might have been Pussy’s motherly mew, 
or it might have been her warm fur, that 
won the chicken. Certain it is that the 
little thing began to utter the most con- 
tented and musical peeps that ever a cat 
heard. Peep, peep, peep! peep, peep, 
peep! peep, peep, peep! 

Then Puss settled down close by the 
chicken, and the chicken cuddled up close 
to the cat, and after that Puss had four 
babies, and the chicken had a nice warm 
place of its own under Pussy’s fur. 

Whenever the chicken, straying away 
into remoter corners, began to cry, Puss 
would wake up and mew; then the little 
chicken would run home, happy and con- 
tented, crying, ‘Peep, peep, peep! peep! 
peep, peep! peep, peep, peep!’’—Frances 
J. Delano, in the Outlook. 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
me 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops. 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that ve dramatae 
eriod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
hrough graphic character delineation deals with 

the thought, customs, and rel. ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love, adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
now hg combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 





Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 84409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

. Senate, should command the attention of 
the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp 8. ELLs, A.M. 12me cloth, 94-478 
pPp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK, 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+-164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN, 
12mo, cloth, 250 P; illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, f; DB. 
The Lady of the Violets 


By FRANK WEsT ROLLINS. New Edition. 16mo 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 
By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
oy Soames Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
es, is beautifully bound, with an artisti 
esigned cover. It contains all the autho 8 
latest poems written since the publication of 

“Whifis from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top 

boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing coun 
town—and one that will be an inspiration ani 
help to young women. 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“Sirs, Only Seventeen”) By VirGinta F 
TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” “Onl 
Girls,” ““Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.00 
Queer Janet 
By Grace Le BAkon, author of “‘The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. IlJustrated. Cloth, 78 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers, Bostes 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
eS Director. 
Special Summer Session v 


Of five weeks during July and Aug- 
ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to see the : : : : 














Faelten System of Fundamental 

Training —_— 
in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send for cir- 





STEINERT B’LD'G, - 162 Boylston St. 


(Chauncy-Hall ae 
° 
School... 3 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 








Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses, 
SCHOOL OF Ultoratere, 
ression, etc., S. S. Curry. 
Tgy 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
458 Boylston Street, Bo 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 
EXPRESSION Adams. Voice, Vocal ed 
Miss Foye. Clergymen, “mG hildren's ‘classes, 
fog hours a.weck. Address of call for clrewkate, 
fot ft Ji GHURCHILL will open a course 





STEVENS SCHOOL, 


NEW GLOUCESTER, MAINE. 
Open four weeks during July. 


Classes in all College preparatory work; also 
conversation classes in French and German. 

Out-of-door sketching and all branches of paint- 
ing will be taken - and also classes in the new 
method of rapid sight-reading of Latin, invaluable 
to college students and to teachers. 

For terms and full particulars, address 


S. P. STEVENS, 


New Gloucester, Me. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened goth month, 4th, 1 

minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college 
ing to C saagical 5 engi 


ea. 
ngs, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For. full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 


5 
i 
af, 
3 








INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
Girls’ Classical School. Suvceniu year. Opened 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Spectal 
courses, Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boardiag 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 

















HOOSAC 


FitcHBuRG RAILROAD Foss 


ROUTE 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. ¥i. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 150, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 

, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 
For Ayer and Fitchb 9.00 A. M.; 1.20, 2.) 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. _ aun 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer onl Wy. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Loca] time tables can be obtained at posse 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Broo b 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M. W. S. A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass 


Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copyof the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 

OHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association wil] 
be held on Tuesday evening and Wednesday 
morning, afternoon, and evening, June 28 
and 29, 1898, in the Congregational church 
at South Royalston. 

Tuesday evening, 7.30 o’clock—Appoint 
ment of Committees. Greetings by Dea. J. 
B. Durkee and Mrs. M. L. Thurston. Re- 
sponse by Rev. G. L. Story, of Milton. The 
president, Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, will 
make the annual address. 

Wednesday morning, 10.15— Business meet~ 
ing. Reports of secretary and treasurer, 
election of officers. Addresses by Mrs. Julia 
Pierce, of Rochester, and Rev. F. D. Handy, 
of Woodstock. 

Wednesday afternoon, 1.30—Addresses by 
Miss E.S. Eaton, Barton Landing; Mr. L. 
F. Wilbur, Jericho; and Miss C. A. Hazel- 
ton, Barnet. Question-box, speeches and 
resolutions. 

Wednesday evening, 7.30—Addresses by 
Mary N. Chase, A. B., and Henry B. Black- 
well. 

All are cordially invited. 

PHEBE Stone Beeman, President. 
Laura Moore, Barnet, Secretary. 
W. Wyman, Brattleboro, Treasurer. 
D. 


Cc. 
A. CHANDLER, Barton Landing, Auditor. 





WOMEN AND ECONOMICS. 

*-Women and Economics,”’ by Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, just published by Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston, is one of the 
most original and able contributions to 
the question of Woman's Rights which 
has appeared since Mary Wolstonecraft’s 
“Rights of Women,” in 1790. It attempts 
to give a simple and natural explanation 
of the vexed question of the relation of 
the sexes. It calls attention to the fact 
that mankind “‘is the only animal species 
in which the female depends upon the 
male for food; the only animal species in 
which the sex relation is also an economic 
relation.” From this fact, the author be- 
lieves arise almost all social evils, and she 
affirms that only by its elimination can 
these be removed. 

Mrs. Stetson denies that this “pitiful 
dependence of the human female” is a 
necessary condition of human mother- 
hood. She shows that in spite of woman’s 
supposed segregation from productive in- 
dustry to maternal duties, she works at 
extra-maternal pursuits enough to pro- 
vide her with an independent living, if 
fairly compensated. ‘‘The human female, 
healthy and sound, has twenty-five years 

of life before she should become a mother, 
and twenty-five years more after such ma- 
ternal service has been rendered.’’ But, 
as society is now constituted, she is forced 
to be economically dependant on a man. 
**He is her food supply.” 

Mrs. Stetson denies that marriage is or 
ought to be a partnership except in the 
common ownership of children. She 
therefore looks for the emancipation of 
women by the development of such varied 
avenues for self-support as will make 
them independent of food supply by their 
husbands. ‘To tend a nursery full of 
children is but an individual animal pro- 
cess; but to serve one’s fellow creatures 
more widely, and to live by such service 
—that is civilization, our human glory 
and race-distinction.”” This union of sex 
relations with economic considerations 
has, she claims, checked race-develop- 
ment in women, while stimulating an ex- 
cessive sex-development in both women 
and men. 

Our author admits that in the past, this 
subjection of women has been inevitable. 
But already this condition is changing. 
Women are achieving financial independ- 
ence, and the day is already dawning 
when men and women will stand mutually 
free in their economic relation. ‘‘When 
the mother of the race is free, we shall 
have a better world by the easy right of 
birth, and by the calm, slow, friendly 
forces of social evolution.” 

We find this book brilliant, suggestive, 
instructive, and inspiring. Yet it seems 
to us to overlook the true philosophy of 

marriage. Marriage ought to be, and 
often already is, and will ever more and 
more tend to become, “‘a life-long partner- 
ship of equals with reciprocal rights and 
duties."’ The relation will cease to cramp 
the minds of women and the hearts of 
men, just so soon as law and public opin- 
ion and individual theory and practice 
conform themselves to the ideal of 
equality. When each married pair are to 
each other as if there were but a single 
Adam and Evein the world, each mutu- 
ally dependent and complementary, there 
will be for them no longer “‘mine’’ or 
“yours,” but only “ours.” Nor do we 


believe that the perfect man and the per- 
fect woman will ever be one and the same 
in character any more than in person. 
The unsocial selfishness, which now ar- 
rays man against man, and woman against 
woman, also arrays man against woman, 
and family against family. 


But there 


must come into human relations more 
and more a spirit of fraternity and codper- 
ation, which will put an end to the isola- 
tion of the family, while preserving its pri- 
vacy. More and more the family will be- 
come democratic and social, as the State 
becomes more and more enlightened and 
humane. 

“The type of the satisfactory members 
of society in the future, will not be men 
only, or women only, but men more 
manly, and women more womanly than 
ever,”’ because “‘self-controlled, kind, gen- 
tle, strong, courteous, cheerful, and true.” 
And the man and the woman will be 
equal, but never identical. H. B. B. 


NATIONAL MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE 
PICNIC. 





On Friday, June 17, the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association of Massachu- 
setts celebrated, at Winthrop, the 50th 
anniversary of the movement. At 10 
A.M seventy-five members and invited 
guests took steamboat and train for Ocean 
Spray, where they were met by friendly 
residents and escorted to a hall prettily 
decorated with the national colors, sur- 
rounding a portrait of Lucy Stone, whose 
benign face seemed to smile a welcome 
upon the audience. It was a beautiful 
day with bright sunshine and a gentle 
refreshing breeze from the ocean. 

Dr. Salome Merritt presided, and made 
an excellent opening address, followed by 
the annual report. Mrs. Dora Smith and 
Miss Lavina Hatch made interesting ad- 
dresses. Mr. Blackwell spoke for half an 
hour on the present condition and needs 
of the country. The injustice of woman’s 
disfranchisement was never more clearly 
evidenced than when a Congress composed 
only of men, elected only by men, without 
any effort to secure an expression of opin. 
ion from women, plunged the nation into 
a war which, whether just or unjust, wise 
or unwise, necessary or needless, called 
husbands, fathers, and sons from their 
homes to incur hardships and casualties 
of wounds and disease amid the heat and 
malaria of the tropics. In its action 
the inability of a political society com- 
posed exclusively of male citizens to keep 
the peace was again strikingly manifested. 
For thirty years suffragists have heen 
warning the American people that war 
was sure to result from women’s disfran- 
chisement. ‘Every class that votes makes 
itself felt in the government.” Men as a 
class are more belligerent than women. 
Who shall say that if Clara Barton or 
Mary A. Livermore had been sent to 
Madrid to appeal to the reason and moral 
sense of the Spanish people, some peace- 
ful adjustment might not have been 
effected? 

On this anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, the speaker recalled the in- 
spiring exclamation of Lucy Stone as they 
caught sight of the Monument, on their 
way to a woman suffrage meeting: “That 
is our monument!”’ 

It is a satisfaction to know that our 
cause is just. The right of Cuba and of the 
Philippines to independence and self-gov- 
ernment is as sacred as our own. We 
have had several wars—one with the 
Indians, one with the French and Indians 
combined, another for independence, an- 
other to protect our seamen from im- 
pressment, another for the annexation of 
Texas, another for the maintenance of the 
Union and the freedom of the slaves. 
Those were all for our own advantage, but 
this war is for the advantage of men and 
women of an alien country, race, and lan- 
guage. Let us hope that it will bring 
with it a fuller recognition of the right of 
our own citizens to self-government. 
Surely a nation which is spending $500,- 
000,000 to give home rule to the Cubans, 
will not long deny it to its women! 

After uniting in a song, the meeting 
adjourned to the shady lawn of Mrs. 
Christian, and enjoyed a basket picnic, 
with tea and coffee and ice-cream provided 
by the hospitable hostess, after which 
short addresses were made by Dr. Merritt, 
Miss Lavina Hatch, the editor of a labor 
paper, Rev. Wm. Babcock, Mrs. Alice 
Lesser, attorney-at-law,Mrs. Judith Smith, 
Mrs. Hutchings, Mrs. Jones, and others. 
A resolution was adopted expressing sym- 
pathy with independence and home rule 
for all nations, and after singing ‘‘Ameri- 
ca,’’ the meeting came to a close. 





CONGRESSMAN BARROWS ON HAWAII. 


Congressman S. J. Barrows has the cour- 
age of his opinions. In justification of the 
annexation of Hawaii, he writes to the 
Boston Transcript as follows: 


I have asked myself whether the Tran- 
script is not yielding the argument to the 
advocates of the so-called imperial policy 
when it maintains that voters for Hawaiian 
annexation “have joined the imperial 
order’ and intimates that the annexation 
of Hawaii necessarily means the annexa- 
tion of everything we can get hold of. 
There are those certainly who feel that the 
acquisition of the Philippines would be a 
strong argument for the acquisition of 





Hawaii, but it does not follow by any 





means that the acquisition of Hawaii ren- 
ders necessary the annexation of the Phil- 
ippines; and if the Transcript will refer to 
the debates in Congress it will see that I 
am not the only one who has insisted that 
in annexing Hawaii we are not necessarily 
undertaking to annex the universe... . 

Why does it not show that we took that 
“fatal step’ when we acquired, thirty 
years ago, the Aleutian Islands, the west- 
ernmost of which lies seventeen hundred 
statute miles west of Hawaii? Indeed, 
one of the arguments for the acquisition 
of these islands, which Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell pointed out thirty-one years ago, was 
that they lay in the path of a new route 
to Asia, ... 

The policy of insular annexation so 
earnestly advocated by the New York 
Evening Post in 1865 has not been carried 
out, and in the recent debate I do not 
remember that any one has advocated the 
annexation of the Bahamas or the Ber- 
mudas. Yet I am happy to say that I 
should vote to annex them, if we could 
get them as peaceably as we can the Sand- 
wich Islands, through a treaty with the 
existing government. As for the Philip- 
pines, I should hesitate as much to sur- 
render them to Spain as I should to send 
back a fugitive slave to his master. But 
the time has not yet come to decide that 
problem. I submit that the question of 
the Sandwich Islands, which has been 
before us for fifty years, and which is to be 
consummated peacefully by the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty between the two nations, is 
a very different question from the dispo- 
sition of a piece of conquered territory. 

The case of the sandwich Islands is 
unique. Through the devoted labors of 
American missionaries they were redeemed 
from barbarism. They gradually emerged 
into a light of civilization. They grew up 
a feeble, but independent government. 
For a long time they were under the rule 
of a corrupt and half-barbarous monarchy. 
They broke away finally from this effete 
barbarism and established a republican 
government. It is the steady influence of 
American life, principles and institutions, 
exerted under the protection of our repub- 
lic, which has made the Sandwich Islands 
grow and expand in education, intelli- 
gence, political freedom and the arts of 
peace. Hawaii has reversed the history 
of our colonial times in one respect. She 
has reversed also the history of Cuba, 
Instead of asking to be severed from the 
mother country, to whom she really owes 
her political life, she asks to be joined to 
it; and the mother is willing to own her 
child. 

Charles Sumner, in his great speech on 
Alaska, said: ‘‘More happy than Austria, 
who acquired possessions by marriage, we 
shall acquire them by the attraction of 
republican institutions.. Bestow such a 
government, and you will give what is 
better than all you receive.”’ 

These noble words apply to Hawaii, as 
they may well apply to Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines. Bestow such a government, and 
we shall give what is better than all we 
receive. S. J. BARRows. 

Washington, June 18. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Mary J. Small, wife of Bishop 
J. B. Small of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church, was ordained to the 
office of Elder by Bishop C. C. Pettey at 
the recent session of the Baltimore Con- 
ference. 


At the recent meeting of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania, a 
committee on the question of congrega- 
tional voters, composed of Revs. Dr. 
Joseph A. Seiss, Dr. H. E. Jacobs, Dr. A. 
Spaeth, Dr. G. F. Spieker and Dr. Jacob 
Fry, who constitute the Faculty of the 
Theological Seminary, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

Certain congregations of the Ministeri- 
um having, by a constitutional provision, 
admitted women to the right to vote, the 
question referred is as to whether they 
have thereby violated a scriptural and 
Lutheran principle to such an extent as 
to call for some action on the part of this 
body. The question is not as to the expe- 
diency of such provision, but as to the 
liberty of congregations to adopt it. 

Your committee is of the opinion that, 
while the details of each congregation 
should be committed exclusively to the 
decision of the pastor and the male com- 
municants who have attained majority 
and have complied otherwise with condi- 
tions prescribed in the constitution or 
by-laws, yet that, in the important ques- 
tion of the election of a pastor, and, pos- 
sibly under other circumstances of rare 
occurrence, a congregation violates no 
scriptural or Lutheran principle, where a 
family is not otherwise represented, by 
providing for the votes of communicant 
members without regard to sex. 

The report was referred to the Confer- 
ences for discussion, the Synod not being 
prepared to adopt or reject it without full 
consideration. 

Mrs. Jas. A. Thome, the new Secretary 
for Children’s Work of the Illinois Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Union, graphi- 
cally illustrated the home-land work of 
the Congregational church before a recent 
meeting of the Illinois Association. She 
brought on the platform nineteen girls of 
as many different races or nationalities, 
who with one or two exceptions were 
dressed in the costumes their mothers 
used to wear. Each carried the flag of her 
people. The children spoke in turn, each 
with the characteristic accent of her race. 
They represented the different nationali- 
ties for whom Christian work is being 
done in this country—the bright Ameri- 
can girl, the unkempt mountain white, 





the Topsy-like colored girl, who said, 
“There’s millions of us growing,” the 
dark-eyed Indian, the almond-eyed Celes- 
tial, the inquisitive Japanese, the dark- 
skinned Italian, the Jewess from Turkey, 
the fur-clad Eskimo, the Bohemian from 
the land of Huss, the Spanish Mexican, 
the Assyrian from the land of the Magi, the 
daughter of Poland, and the Russian 
Jewess. 

The women of the Episcopal Church in 
this country are no small part of its power 
as well as membership. Our Church Work 
says: 

The Woman’s Auxiliary now reports 
triennially over a million dollars in money 
and value of boxes, as its gift to the mis- 
sions of the Church. It pays the stipends 
of all our women missionaries, and num- 
erous scholarships; makes specific gifts, 
and has aided in the training of theologi- 
cal students, Bible readers, trained nurses, 
and teachers in the training-houses in 
New York and Philadelphia. It pays life 
insurance dues for our missionaries, helps 
support the aged clergy, and widows and 
orphans of the clergy. It builds churches, 
rectories, hospitals, schools, etc., and is 
guided by the express wish of the Bishop 
of the Diocese, and the decision of the 
Branch itself, made when meeting to- 
gether for consideration of its work. 

Eleven Chinese Sunday schools and mis- 
sions in Boston recently joined in a series 
of meetings. On one evening the China- 
man Christian Endeavor Society held its 
anniversary in Berkeley Temple. Mr. 
Gong Fook, who preaches in English and 
Chinese to his countrymen, presided, and 
three Chinese missionaries from New York 
made addresses. The wife of one of them, 
Mrs. Fung Yuet-Mow, a charming little 
Chinese lady of fine education, spoke 
brietly. What a remarkable object-lesson 
to the Chinese men was this participation 
in a public church meeting by a country- 
woman! During her stay, Mrs. Yuet-Mow 
visited every one of the sixteen married 
Chinese women living in Boston’s China- 
town, and talked with them of Christ. 





LUCY STONE IN 1850. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

How well I remember Lucy Stone in a 
Syracuse Convention in 1850, or ’52, with 
her sweet voice. Everybody wanted to 
hear her and would not be denied, but 
called for her again and again. 

It was a year when Gerrit Smith and 
Anne Smith, and their daughter, Eliza. 
beth Smith Miller, were present. Mrs, 
Smith could not often come. It was a 
most delightful meeting, and I can see 
dear Lucy now, standing on that platform, 
and hear her sweet persuasive voice, as I 
trust we shall all hear it again. 

CATHARINE A. F. STEBBINS. 

Detroit, Mich., June 16, 1898. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

“Club woman’s day” at the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition at Omaha, Neb., Satur- 
day, June 18, was a success. Mrs. Winona 
Sawyer, president of the Woman’s Board 
of Managers, called the principal session 
to order. The auditorium was crowded 
with women. The speakers, who included 
some of the most conspicuous club women 
of the country, were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Mrs. Ellen Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, opened the meeting. Mrs. Draper 
Smith, president of the Omaha Women’s 
Club, welcomed the visitors. Papers 
were read as follows: ‘“‘A Phase of Educa- 
tion,’ Mrs. Mary M. Mumford, of Phila- 
delphia; ‘Art in the Home, the School, 
and Community,’’ Mrs. Herman Hall, of 
Chicago; ‘Club ‘Courtesies,”” Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Wood, of Salem; ‘“*The Keystone 
of the Educational Arch,’’ Mrs. Ellen A. 
Richardson, of Boston. The evening ses- 
sion was under the direction of the vice- 
president of the General Federation, Mrs. 
Alice Ives Breed, of Boston. The pro- 
gramme included the following addresses: 
‘“‘Civics,”’ Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, of 
Philadelphia; ‘‘Federation,’”’ Mrs. Edward 
Longstreth, of Philadelphia. A public 
reception was held in the evening. 

An interesting report of the work of 
the 67 clubs composing the Massachusetts 
State Federation, was submitted at the 
Biennial Meeting of the General Federa- 
tion at Denver this week. Among other 
things it was said: 

During the past few years something 
new in the way of clubs has come to us. 
Women, born in some other State, while 
resident in Massachusetts, have banded 
themselves together for mutual lelpful- 
ness, and to promote and foster a love 
towards their mother State, and Massa- 
chusetts welcomes and honors these clubs 
for their lessons of loyalty. The largest 
of these is called New Hampshire’s 
Daughters, with a membership of 560. 
They have taken up the study and re- 
search of their native State, worthy 
charities have received substantial benefits 
from them, and they are looking forward 
to rendering material assistance to New 
Hampshire girls seeking an education. 
The Daughters of Vermont Club has a 
membership of 223, and the Daughters of 
Maine Club of Somerville numbers 300 
earnest workers. The pet project of the 








last-named is to establish a home for aged 
women in Somerville. 

The women’s clubs of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories have just concluded an 
interesting and significant meeting, which 
has resulted in the organization of a new 
club union called The Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs of Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tories. 





WOMEN IN THE OMAHA EXPOSITION. 


Ever since the inception of the Trans- 
Mississippi and International Exposition, 
women have been prominent factors in 
the preparations. Among the most im- 
portant bodies is the Board of Education, 
composed exclusively of women, It has 
entire charge of the various philosophical 
and scientific congresses that will meet in 
Omaha this summer. The president of 
the board is Mrs. Winona S. Sawyer, of 
Lincoln, a woman noted as widely for her 
capabilities socially as for her eloquence 
and brilliancy on the platform. The first 
vice-president, Mrs. Thomas L. Kimball, 
is a public-spirited woman, whose talents 
and wealth have been devoted to many 
public and private benefactions. The 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
who will preside over all its deliberations, 
is Mrs. Harford. She is a prominent club 
woman of Omaha, and noted for executive 
ability. 

Among other women are Miss Anna 
Foos, authority on all educational matters 
in the State; Mrs. Frances M. Ford; the 
capable secretary of the board, and Mrs, 
S. R. Towne, of Omaha, who, having 
served as president of the Omaha Club 
during two terms, has both experience 
and tact. Many other prominent women 
are on the board of capable and experi- 
enced managers of the women’s work of 
the exposition. 

Although there is no woman’s building 
at the exposition, women are much in 
evidence as executive managers, and the 
series of congresses on a vast variety of 
subjects has been entrusted to them, 
There is a building devoted to the coming 
generation, the Girls and Boys’ Building, 
entirely under the jurisdiction of the 
Woman's Board. This building contains 
a hall where lectures and addresses will 
be given, where children may be enter- 
tained, and where they, in turn, will en- 
tertain their friends. New ideas in school 
and class work will be elaborated. The 
designs for the Girls and Boys’ Building 
are classic and extremely beautiful, while 
the whole scheme promises to be most 
interesting. Besides a number of popular 
interests represented by national associa- 
tions to be held in Omaha this summer, 
there will be congresses of religion, art, 
music, literature, and education. 

A committee of Omaha women is work- 
ing to enlist their townswomen in enter- 
taining all visitors of importance. In the 
State Building there are especially large 
assembly and reception-rooms, baggage- 
rooms, etc., for the convenience of visitors. 
These rooms are in charge of a social 
committee of women, who have pledged 
themselves to see that nobody goes away 
complaining of clannishness or of lack of 
cordiality and welcome by the Omaha 
people. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, N. Y., have resolved 
that women shall be admitted to that in- 
stitution upon the same terms and under 
the same conditions as men, when the 
women of Rochester shall raise the neces- 
sary funds for the use of the University, 
estimated at $100,000. For a quarter of 
a century the subject of admitting women 
to Rochester University has been agitated 
by the friends of coéducation, and the 
action of the trustees is regarded as an 
important concession. 

Miss Coes, the secretary of Radcliffe 
College, and editor of the Radcliffe de- 
partment in the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, writes in the current number 
of the occupations of the Radcliffe 
Alumne2: 

The college has now turned out 171 
graduates, all of whom are living. Of 
these 171 graduates 85 are teachers, 4 are 
secretaries, one is a contributor to periodi- 
cal literature, one works for The Century 
Company, 2 are active workers in the 
— settlements, one is in the Boston 
Public Library, one in the Fogg Art 
Museum, one is studying medicine at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, 15 are con- 
tinuing their studies at Radcliffe or else- 
where, 30 are married, and the others are 
not engaged in definite work. 

Of the 866 students during the past year 
at Brown University, Providence, R. L, 
149 were women. Of the 101 graduate 
students, 39 were from the Women’s Col- 
lege. Evidently the opportunities opened 
to women a few years ago at Brown Uni- 
versity are appreciated. The honorary 
degree of A. M. was conferred on Mrs. 
Adelia Thompson Hillman. She is the 
widow of a distinguished alumnus of 
Brown, Walter Hillman, LL. D., who was 
for several years president of Mississippi 
Coliege, a Baptist institution. Mrs. Hill- 
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Baby Girls 


Baby Boys 


and girls and boys of older 
growth, are provided for by A. 
Shuman & Co., Summer and 
Washington Streets, in a way 
that makes this establishment 
the fountain head of original 
ideas exemplifying the height 
of the season’s fashions in both 
inexpensive and costly raiment, 
For infants there are the fresh- 
est and most dainty conceits 
imaginable—and for children 
there are beautifully designed 
garments that are a delight both 
to the eye and to the mind. 


Sol 


man is an educator of some note and is 
president of Mississippi Female College 
at Clinton. PF. M. Ae 











WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Mary Philbrook, New Jersey's 
first woman lawyer, who was made an 
attorney three years ago, successfully 
passed the examination for counsellor-at- 
law at Trenton recently. This will admit 
her to practise before the Supreme Court 
of the State. Miss Philbrook resides with 
her family in Jersey City, but her office 
is in Newark. 

Miss Janet Boyd Hetherington Hag- 
gerty, the youngest of the graduates this 
year from the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of New York, is a Vassar girl. 
She is a fine linguist, and is the admin- 
istrator of her father’s estate. She has 
an elder sister who is a member of the 
bar, and connected with the law firm of 
ex-District Attorney Delancey Nicoll. 

Miss Margaret C. Wich, of the law class 
of 1898, Chaddock College, Quincy, II. 
has submitted to the faculty an able thesis 
on the common law of married women. 
She traces the changes that have been 
made in the condition of married women 
from the almost total disability of the 
Dark Ages to the comparative emancipa- 
tion of the married woman of the present 
day. She says in closing that “It is sur- 
prising that such fair-minded men as 
the Americans should have denied to 
their women the right to vote and the 
right to citizenship. Yet they have 
subjected them to the same injustice 
which their forefathers considered a just 
cause of rebellion and final separation 
from the mother country, namely, ‘taxa- 
tion without representation.’ ”’ 

Diana Hirshler and Mrs. Margaret C. 
Klingelsmith graduated from the law 
department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at the recent commencement. 
Mrs. Klingelsmith received honorable 
mention for her essay, entitled ‘‘The 
Tendency of the Common Law in Crime 
and Torts.” F. M. A. 





A CUBAN HEROINE. 

Rosa Masso, a Cuban girl, who is stay- 
ing in Boston, has applied to the United 
States Government for a position as scout 
and despatch-bearer, which from her ac- 
curate knowledge of the country, and her 
ingenuity, she seems well qualified to fill. 
Meantime she is making a tour of the 
principal American cities with a view to 
sight-seeing. 

Her home was on her father’s tobacco 
plantation, near the city of Pinar del Rio. 
Her father was not active in the insurrec- 
tion, but her brother was a captain in the 
Cuban army, and was killed in one of the 
skirmishes with the Spanish troops. A 
short time after, a party of Spanish sol- 
diers visited the plantation, and, calling 
her father from his bed, stabbed him in 
cold blood, afterwards setting fire to the 
buildings. After this she went to one of 
the insurgent camps, where she assisted in 
nursing the wounded. One of her patients 
was aman who was carrying despatches 
to Maceo, and, on learning that she knew 
the country well, he asked her to try to 
get the papers to their destination. The 
despatch-bearer died, and the girl, secur- 
ing a horse, set out on her perilous jour- 
ney to the camp of Maceo, on the other 
side of the trocha. 

In her trip she passed through the cities 





of San Cristobal and Palacios, both of 
which were garrisoned by Spanish sol- 
diers, but which she was unable to avoid, 
as todo so would greatly lengthen her 
journey. The crossing of the trocha itself 
was made through a miasmatic swamp, 
which the Spaniards did not dare to pa- 
trol. Fastening a sponge attachment over 
her mouth and nose, she passed through 
this disease-infested section, the ground 
being so bad that the horse was sometimes 
up to his belly in mire. She reached the 
camp of General Maceo safely and deliv- 
ered the despatches, and a short time later 
Maceo struck at a weakened point of the 
trocha and badly defeated the Spaniards. 
After this she went to Havana, but learned 
that she was followed and watched, and 
contrived .o make her escape to this coun- 
try on a yacht belonging to a friend of her 
brother. 





WOMEN DENTISTS. 


Miss Carrie Uhlman is the first woman 
graduate of the New York Dental School, 
which is under the regency of the State 
of New York. She is called the brightest 
member of the class just graduated, and 
has carried off the gold medal, and a 
scholarship which entitles her to a year’s 
practice as demonstrator in the school. 
Before entering the dental school Miss 
Uhiman took her degree at the Normal 
College. To a reporter of the N. Y. 
Tribune she said: 


As I advanced through college the 
desire to study dentistry as a profession 
increased, but there was no school in New 
York open to women until three years ago. 
Previous to 1893 a man or woman by regis- 
tering, furnishing credentials that he or 
she had operated in a dentist’s office, tak- 
ing an oral examination at Albany, and 
paying a fee, was empowered to practise 
dentistry. Since then the law makes it 
obligatory to graduate from a recognized 
school. My course at the dental school 
covered three years, but I have been 
fifteen years at school. I shall open an 
office in New York in the fall. There are 
a number of women practising here, and 
all are doing a large, paying business. It 
is work that is peculiarly fitted to a woman 
if she has the natural aptitude. The 
students at the school were prejudiced at 
first. They regarded me somewhat as a 
joke, and tried to smoke me out. Then, 
when they saw I was in earnest, they 
wanted to help me, but, perceiving that I 
did not need their help, some were dis- 
posed to become jealous. 


Dr. Margarita A. Stewart is one of the 
most successful woman dentists in New 
York. She isa graduate of the Philadelphia 
School of Dentistry. Subsequently, she 
took a post-graduate course at the New 
York Dental School. Mrs. Stewart is 
also an M. D., her dentistry course having 
been supplemented by a full medical cur- 
riculum. She says: 


I find my medical study invaluable in 
the practice of dentistry, and I would 
advise a woman contemplating such a 
profession, if she has the time and money, 
to take the full medical course first. The 
latter covers four years, and dentistry 
takes three. A year’s study in the New 
York Dental School is accepted as being 
equivalent to a year in the medical school, 
so that a woman could cover both in five 
years. Aside from natural aptitude and 
the qualities essential to success in any 
calling, a woman must have not a little 
mechanical skill to become a good dentist. 
My clients are about equally divided. I 
have as many men as women patients. 
I think a young woman starting out in the 
practice of dentistry would possibly have 
a better chance of success in a less con- 
servative community than New York. I 
met a clever woman who recently finished 
her course, and she told me she was going 
to Europe to open an office, as there are 
few if any women dentists in the Old 
World. 

Dr. Stewart is the wife of a physician, 
and has three sons, who are dentists. 

The oldest practising woman dentist in 
New York City is Dr. Alice Ireland. At the 
death of her husband she succeeded to 
his practice, and studied dentistry before 
it was recognized as a branch of the medi- 
cal profession, or before the law made it 
obligatory for the dentist to have a degree. 
All her instruction was received in her 
husband’s office. Personally Dr. Ireland 
is an attractive woman, and no dentist in 
New York has more comfortable offices. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. EMELINE AuGuUSTA PARKER GIL- 
MAN, for twenty-five years a member of 
the School Committee of Chelsea, Mass., 
died last week, aged seventy-four. 

Mrs. Gilman was born in Brighton, 
Oct. 19, 1824. Theodore Parker, the fa- 
mous American clergyman, lecturer, re- 
former and author, was her father’s 
brother, and paid for her education in the 
higher schools of those early days. She 
first taught school in Salem, then in 
Chelsea as a principal. Then she mar- 
ried Lyford Gilman, a Boston merchant, 
who died about fifteen years ago. She 
represented ward two in the board, but 
the strife of politics never for a moment 
made her long tenure of office doubtful 
at any time. Her long and wide experi- 
ence in educational matters, as well as her 





kindly personality, will make her death a 
great loss to the committee. 

Mrs. Gilman was a frequent contributor 
to the educational press and was indus- 
trious in her work on public lines. She 
was connected with the government of the 
Chelsea Old Ladies’ Home, belonged to 
the Chelsea Woman’s Club, and was dur- 
ing many years an earnest member of the 
First Baptist Church. 

She has been confined to her home since 
last Christmas, but, though stricken with 
a disease that she expected must end her 
life, she kept up her interest in her work 
and friends until a: few days before her 
death. Her ancestry included Captain 
Parker, who, as commander of the 136 
minute men who made a stand against 
Pitcairn’s Britishers on the common in 
Lexington, gave the order to fire “the 
shot heard round the world.’’ He was 
Mrs. Gilman’s great - great - grandfather. 
Her father was John Brooks Parker. 

A special meeting of the School Com- 
mittee was held Monday evening. A 
committee of three was appointed to draft 
resolutions to be presented at the next 
meeting. It was voted to close all the 
public schools Wednesday afternoon on 
account of the funeral. Messrs. Barnes, 
Jewell, Mitchell and Endicott were ap- 
pointed pall-bearers. 

The funeral took place Wednesday after- 
noon at her late residence. Rev. Dr. F. 
W. Bakeman officiated, and paid a beauti- 
ful tribute to the deceased. There were 
seven principals of schools present, nine 
members of the school committee, and a 
large number of teachers. All the schools 
were closed and the flags on the school 
buildings were at half-mast. Interment 
was at Mt. Auburn. 

Se 


CHARLES GILES STOCKING, at Spring 
Lake, N. Y., June 8, aged seventy-six 
years, passed to eternal life. He was the 
father of Mrs. May Stocking Knaggs, 
president of Michigan E. S. A., and of 
Mrs. Denies T. S. Denison, first vice- 
president of Sorosis. He and his wife, 
who survives him, had spent together over 
fifty-three years of wedded life. The 
Auburn Argus says of him: “He was 
the ‘Dr. Maclure’ of the community, 
spending and spent in the service of all 
who came to him, dispensing both bodily 
and spiritual comfort and health—the kind 
friend, the wise counsellor, the sympa- 
thetic, skilful physician, the Christian 
man.’’ In such a character it is not 
strange to find that progressive spirit 
which made of Dr. Stocking a firm be- 
liever in human rights and a lifelong 
advocate of woman suffrage. Gone from 
earth, his memory remains in many hearts 
as exemplifying “the faith that makes 
faithful.”’ M.S. K. 

inline 

SaRAu H. Perrce, of Philadelphia, has 
closed her busy life. It was a life of use- 
fulness as well as activity, with thoughts 
of self ever secondary, and the good of 
others of primary moment. The interests 
that commanded her attention and claimed 
her unselfish devotion were many and 
important. Domestic affairs and the cares 
of home, however light, however exacting, 
were not sacrificed to those larger con- 
cerns and filiations that were dear to her 
heart, and these were never neglected 
when the voice of duty called. With quiet 
enthusiasm she fulfilled her chosen and 
appointed tasks, and whether they in- 
volved slight or serious toil, they were 
always performed with cheerfulness wed- 
ded to determination. Her aim was to do 
good, to be useful, to act well her part in 
the living present; and the thought that 
ever vibrated in her soul was consonant 
with a high moral standard, which was 
the basis of her aspirations. To such a 
standard she would have had all the world 
uplifted, with every evil banished, and all 
abominations ejected. 

Her early years were devoted to the 
grand work that engaged the attention of 
the loyal band of Abolitionists. In this 
work she did her part with constant faith- 
fulness and unflagging zeal, not only as an 
efficient member of the Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, which had an honorable 
and even heroic career, but likewise as a 
member of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery 
Society and of its Executive Committee, 
ably coéperating with her distinguished 
associates in behalf of liberty and jus- 
tice. She earnestly took part in the 
initial movements for the advocacy of 
woman suffrage, and was a delegate from 
Pennsylvania to the convention of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
held at Cleveland, O.,in 1870. She was an 
active member of the Pennsylvania W. S. 
A. and was ever solicitous to promote its 
important object. Temperance always 
held a place of supreme consequence in 
her thoughts and sympathies, and what. 
ever her hands could find todo for its 
advancement, or to lessen the saddening 
evils of intemperance, she did with all her 
heart. In her belief the saloon had no 
rightful place of existence in any com- 
munity. She was not only interested in 
the noble work of securing freedom for the 
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slave, as long as slavery darkened and 
blemished the fair fame of our land, but 
she also took a deep interest in the wel- 
fare of the colored people, and was inde- 
fatigable as a member of the board of 
managers and was president of the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons of 
West Philadelphia. She was a member of 
the Society of Friends, and in its business 
meetings she evinced an active and pro- 
gressive spirit, being always solicitous 
about moral reforms. She tenaciously 
adhered to her duties as long as she had 
strength to move or a voice to serve. Her 
nature was cheerful and earnest, kindly 
and gentle, persuasive yet determined, and 
her radiant countenance reflected the 
sweet philosophy of loving and being be- 
loved. Her vital energies, in keeping 
with her firm will, were slow to yield to 
the stern call of triumphant death, yet in 
her lingering illness she disclosed a rare 
example of sweet-tempered patience. 
Happy and beautiful is that life where 
there are no regrets to mar its peaceful 
close. J. K. WILDMAN. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the recent Conference on Charities 
and Corrections in New York City over a 
thousand delegates were present. 


Wellesley College at its Commencement 
this week graduated 148 new alumna, 
being the largest class in the history of 
the institution, swelling the number since 
1879 to 1,490. Seven masters’ degrees 
were also conferred and two certificates. 


Smith College, at Northampton, Mass., 
celebrated this week the completion of 
the twenty-fifth year of L. Clark Seelye’s 
presidency. At the start the college had 
only twelve young women as students; 
to-day it has more than 1,000. Its success 
is largely due to President Seelye’s ability 
and devotion. 


The Illinois State Republican Conven- 
tion has nominated Mrs. Alice Asbury 
Abbott, of Chicago, for trustee of the 
State University. Mrs. Abbott was the 
candidate nominated by the Woman’s 
State Republican Association. She is a 
native of Quincy, [ll., and her long resi- 
dence in the State and active participation 
in its affairs ably qualify her for the im- 
portant duties of the office. The Chicago 
Inter-Ocean says of her: ; 


She is without doubt one of the most 
broadly educated women in the Middle 
West. Her father, Henry Asbury, who 
was in his lifetime one of the best known 
Republicans in Illinois, and a prominent 
lawyer, believed firmly in the wider possi- 
bilities that were then opening to women. 
He educated his daughter in the law, gave 
her a thorough scientific education, and 
sent her to Germany to profit by study 
and travel of over two years. In the early 
*80’s Mrs. Abbott edited the National 
Scientific Journal, during which period 
the publication achieved an enviable repu- 
tation and authority among men of science. 
Since her retirement from the manage- 
ment of this journal she has been a con- 
stant contributor to scientific and literary 
publications, and has produced some re- 
markable translations from the German. 
A strong Republican, and an active mem- 
ber of the Woman’s and the Fortnightly 
Clubs, Mrs. Abbott’s candidacy for the 
trusteeship receives hearty endorsement 
in cultivated circles. 


The Quincy (IIl.) Optic says: 


Mrs. Alice Asbury Abbott, the Repub- 
lican candidate for trustee of the Illinois 
University, will be in Quincy some time 
this summer to stir up the women in re- 
gard to their duty in improving their only 
opportunity of voting. Many women who 
desire to vote feel as if it were hardly 
worth while to run after the one little sop 
thrown out to them, the vote for trustees 
of the State University, but the only wa 
to obtain a larger suffrage is to take re 
vantage of what is offered, in a womanly 
and appreciative spirit, and show an 
earnestness and purpose that will com- 
mand respect and perhaps win great 
results from such small beginnings. 











Ladies old (if there be any), 
Ladies young, pretty, and gay, 
Little maids, and old maids many, 

All use Cutter’s, so they say. 





THE West Newton Classical School is 
nine miles from Boston. It is a family 
and day school for both sexes, a secondary 
school for those who are preparing for 
technicai and scientific schools, for col- 
leges, and professional and literary pur- 
suits. This academy has graduated thou- 





sands into the varied and active avoca- 
tions of life. Special attention given to 
manners, morals, and development of 
character. It is unsectarian. The prin- 
cipals receive pupils from abroad into 
their families. Full particulars will be 
sent on application by mail. School year 
ends, June 17; begins, Wednesday, Sept. 
21, 1898. 
daisiilpinnasii 

MRS. CONKLIN WILL BE DELEGATE. 

The National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union has appointed Mrs, Mabel 
L. Conklin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be its 
fraternal delegate to the International 
Conference of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations at Basle, Switzerland, July 6 to 
10. Mrs. Conklin is National organizer 
and lecturer for the W. C. T. U., as well 
as being General Secretary of the White 
Cross Society, and, as such, her work lies 
largely in Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. She will sail on June 18, and 
return in the last week of July.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

The only silk on earth, ’tis said, 

And we think you'll find it true, 
Is Cutter’s: used by young and old. 
Why don’t you use it, too? 
—_—_o——— 

Tue victory rests with America’s Great- 
est Medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, when 
it enters the battle against impure blood. 
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HOMEWARD. 


The day dies slowly in the western sky, 
The sunset splendor fades, and wan and 
cold ; 
The far peaks wait the sunrise; cheerily 
The goat-herd calls his wanderers to their 
fold. 
My weary soul, that fain would cease to 
roam, 
Take comfort; evening bringeth all things 
home. 


Homeward the swift-winged sea-gull takes 
its hight; 

The ebbing tide breaks softly on the sands; 
The red-sailed boats draw shoreward for the 

night, 

The shadows deepen over sea and land. 
Be still, my soul, thine hour shall also come; 
Behold, one evening, God shall lead thee 

home. 





GOD RULES. 





BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 





In the great world there are no accidents: 
Enthroned above the ages’ ebb and flow, 
Unseen, misunderstood, 
God rules, who in all seasons and events, 
Through fiery evil and o’erwhelming woe, 
Forever works the good. 


And God hath wrought the good: forever- 
more 
The million-mouthed cries of martyrdom 
Are one immortal voice, 
That sounds triumphant o’er the mighty 
roar 
Of instant days and centuries to come, 
And bids the world rejoice. 


Rejoice that freedom's gifts the earth adorn, 
And every path is open thoroughfare 
Won on the fields of strife; 
That man may mount to highways of the 
morn, 
With Faith the light, and Hope the fra- 
grant air, 
And Charity the life. 





GYPSYING. 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 

When you and I go gypsying we'll laugh the 
whole day long: 

We'll stop at every cottage gate and thrill 
our hearts with song; 

We'll live the joy of summer skies when 
hopes are well begun ;— 

When you and I go gypsying we'll travel 
toward the sun. 


We'll use the old, old magic that shall never 
cease to be; 

The charm of love whose mystic spell is 
over you and me; 

Our hearts will know a rapture fine that 
Time can ne’er outrun ;— 

When you and I go gypsying we'll travel 
toward the sun. 


With some far Eastern splendor strange, 
with some unbought delight, 

We'll fill our eager vision as it looks beyond 
the night; 

And still, to feed the fire that burns within 
our heart as one, 

When you and I go gypsying we'll travel 
toward the sun. 


We'll leave behind us every care and set our 
way afar, 

Beyond the low horizon’s verge to some 
love-lighted star ; 

We'll dream the dreams of earth no more, a 
happier dream begun ;— 

When you and I go gypsying we'll travel 
toward the sun. 


HOW THE CHILDREN ENTERTAINED 
THE BISHOP. 





The children were all standing around 
the minister's chair, and he was trying 
with their assistance to read the Bishop’s 
letter. It didn’t matter that some of 
them couldn’t even read cat. They were 
all, down to Dummy Dee, the baby, trying 
to help the minister find out whether the 
Bishop was coming to see them Tuesday 
or Thursday. This was Tuesday. 

There were six children, and the min- 
ister was their father. They had just 
moved to a new diocese, and had never 
seen the Bishop, so he had written that 
he would call, on his way through the 
town, and spend a day or two with them, 
and he was to come either Tuesday or 
Thursday. 

The mother of the family was in the 
next room washing dishes. By and by 
she, too, came and looked over her hus- 
band’s shoulder. 

“Why, it’s Thursday, just as plain as 
any writing I ever saw,” she exclaimed 
atonce. “So wecan go out thisafternoon 
and call on old Mrs. Smithers just as we 
intended to, in Mr. Jones’s buggy.” 

“I don’t know, I hope you are right, I 
never saw worse writing,” said the min- 
ister, frowning and trying another pair 
of spectacles. 

But they finally decided it was Thurs- 
day, so directly after luncheon they 
started; and after solemnly promising 
they would not get into mischief, and 
would play in the front yard all the time, 
under the eye of a friendly neighbor who 
promised to watch them from her front 
window—where she placidly slumbered 
all the afternoon—the six children were 
left in a disconsolate row on the fence, 
loudly wishing that Mr. Jones’s buggy was 


large enough to take them all to see 
old Mrs. Smithers. 

After the three o’clock train came in, a 
tall man carrying a valise came walking 
briskly up the street until he reached the 
minister’s gate, where he stopped and 
looked in. 

Teddy, Dick and Harlow were playing 
soldiers, and they were all officers but 
Harlow, who beat the drum, which was 
nicer. Polly, Molly and Dummy Dee were 
reviewing the troops from the front 
porch. Polly was Queen Victoria, with 
a kitchen-apron train, and the brass 
saucepan for a crown, on her head; from 
this depended several shingle curls, which 
hung gracefully around her rosy face; 
but a stately carriage was rendered quite 
imperative, the saucepan crown being 
many sizes too large, and prone to fall off 
if jiggled. . 

Molly loyally elected to be Mrs, Cleve- 
land, and her costume was a buff holland 
window shade—which came off the roller 
just in time—pinned to the bottom of her 
dress, and on her head was jauntily poised 
her mother’s red sweeping cap. 

Dummy Dee represented the whole in- 
fantile Cleveland family, “for he’s smart 
enough to be a dozen president's babies,” 
they all agreed, and Dummy Dee sucked 
his thumb and did not care. 

“Does the Rev. Frank Thurston live 
here?” said a voice from the gate. 

Polly, holding on her saucepan crown, 
turned carefully in that direction. ‘Not 
now,” she answered with much dignity. 
‘*He does when he’s home, but he’s gone 
to the country with mother.” 

“Ah, then he did not get my letter—” 

“Oh, it’s the Bishop,” they cried with 
one voice. At once the tro:ps broke 
ranks, and with the Queen and Mrs. Cleve- 
land they swept forward to greet him, 
leaving Dummy Dee alone in the rear. 
‘Come in,” they said. ‘We didn’t expect 
you so soon—”’ 

‘*But there’s water upstairs in the spare 
room,” said Ted, ‘cause I took it up.” 
‘‘And mother aired the bed, and put on 
the best whole sheets, that weren’t 
darned, this very morning, beginning to 
get ready for you,” put in Molly. 

“Tam going to loan my pillow to you, 
while you are here, ’cause there aren’t 
enough to go round when we have com- 
pany, and I sleep on the sofa pillow,”’ said 
Molly, her red sweeping-cap bobbing up 
and down earnestly. 

The Bishop felt himself borne along by 
the current, and after he had made a 
brief toilet in the spare room, descended 
to the sitting-room where he found the 
children without their finery, very clean 
and distinctly soapy, sitting in six chairs 
ready to entertain their guest. 

“We didn’t expect you until Thursday, 
because papa eouldn’t read your writing; 
he said he never read worse,’’ remarked 
Molly, placidly. 

“O Molly,” said Polly, much distressed, 
“I think he thought the writing looked 
pretty, but he didn’t have the right 
spectacles.” 

“IT brought him six pairs,” said Molly 
stoutly. 

But the Bishop laughed and laughed, 
and when he met the twelve eyes regard- 
ing him with solemn wonder, he laughed 
all the more. 

“Father and mother have gone out to 
kill two birds with one stone,” said Har- 
low. “Old Mrs. Smithers, and a chicken 
that they are going to buy for your sup- 
per is the other, and mother is going to 
bake a frosted cake big enough for us, too. 
We always like to have the Bishop come,” 
he added feelingly. 

‘‘Have you any children of your own?” 
asked Polly. 

The Bishop shook his head. “Not of 
my very own,” he confessed, ‘‘but I am 
great friends with some children who 
sometimes like me to tell them stories.” 

With one consent they drew nearer, and 
Dummy Dee climbed into his lap. 

‘Do it now, please,’’ urged Ted. 

“What about?” asked the Bishop. 

At this Dummy Dee took his thumb out 
of his mouth with a plop, like a cork out 
of a bottle. ‘‘Muddler Gouth,”’ he said in 
a solemn voice, and immediately put it in 
again. 

There was an old woman lived under the 
Who wen out shooting without any gun, 
She shot a wild goose instead of a duck, 
And said, “‘Oh, my eye, what very fine luck!” 
responded the Bishop promptly. And 
Dummy Dee, perfectly satisfied, curled 
up against his shoulder and went sound 
asleep. 

‘About the dog, please,”’ said Harlow 
next. 

‘Do you know what will make a pug 
dog’s tail uncurl?” asked the Bishop. 

‘‘Does damp weather do it like it does 
mother’s front hair?” asked Dick. 

“No,” said the Bishop, laughing. “But 
I was visiting, not long ago, where the 
lady had a very fat pug dog with a tightly 
curled tail. She asked me if I would like 
to see it uncurl. I said I certainly should, 
so she told me then that Pug was not al- 





ways a good dog, that he sometimes ran 


off and got into bad company, and thus 
caused much trouble. All the time she 
was talking thus, the curl was disappear- 
ing from his tail, and at last it lay quite 
flat and drooping on the floor. ‘But,’ 
said the lady then, ‘he is quite often, al- 
most always in fact, a dear little fellow, 
very intelligent. He is a good watch dog 
and obeys me beautifully,’ and when she 
had finished, his tail was all bunched up 
again.” 

“We had a dog once,’’ said Ted, ‘‘who 
barked at people when he thought father 
wasn’t around. One night the vestrymen 
came out and Mac didn’t see father, so he 
barked at the biggest vestryman. They 
were all in a row on the walk—it was slick 
from a sleet storm—so father ran round in 
front of the frontest man to try and get at 
Mac, but his feet slipped and he fell 
against the frontest man, and he against 
the next, till they all fell down like ten- 
pins” — 

‘There come father and mother,” called 
out Molly, who was nearest the window, 
and instantly the Bishop found himself 
deserted by all but Dummy Dee, still 
sound asleep on his shoulder. Through 
the open window came the sound of many 
voices, 

“I choose to tell,’’ ‘No, let’s all tell.’’ 
Then a composite shriek smote the air: 

‘*He’s here! the Bishop’s here!”’ 

Presently bits like this drifted in: 

‘*He’s real nice if he can’t write.” 

“But how he can laugh! When we told 
him about his writing, and old Mrs. 
Smithers, and the chicken for his supper, 
he laughed the greatest lot.” 

“‘And mother’s hair not curling when it 
rains.” 

“He makes be-youthful poetry; it put 
Dummy Dee to sleep, just like father’s 
sermons. He’s holding Dummy Dee 
now.” 

“O hurry, mother, and make the frosted 
cake; he’s expecting it 1 told him; and 
don’t forget to make it big.” 

“Are you sick, or scared at anything, 
mother? Did Mr. Jones’s horse and buggy 
cut up? You look kind of pale. We've 
been awful good children, you ask the 
Bishop!’—The Presbyterian Banner. 





TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 


BY MARY WOOD ALLEN, M. D. 

Just now there is a sudden blossoming 
of what is imagined to be patriotism. 
Flags are flying from public buildings and 
private dwellings; men, women and chil- 
dren wear miniature silk flags or buttons 
decorated with stars and stripes; neckties 
are in the national colors, even garments 
are sometimes apparently made from 
flags. The blare of the brass band, the 
roll of the drum and the sound of march- 
ing feet are heard over the land. Even 
the school children are being drilled in 
military tactics, sermons are filled with 
military metaphors, newspaper advertise- 
ments are full of military words and 
phrases; war poems, war jokes, war 
reminiscences, pictures of military heroes 
and war news fill up the daily papers, and 
even the religious periodicals catch and 
reflect the prevailing military spirit, and 
we call this patriotism. 

Have we really stopped to consider what 
it all means? What are the lessons the 
children are learning? Patriotism means 
love of country. We seem to be teaching 
love of war. Patriotism means a noble 
pride in our country’s honor, a willingness 
to sacrifice all in its defence. We seem 
to be teaching a lesson of retaliation. The 
war cry at Manila was “Remember the 
Maine!” not ‘‘Remember starving Cuba!” 
The appeal was to the spirit of revenge 
for ourselves, not to the spirit of indigna- 
tion over an injustice to another people. 

When the news of this victory came, one 
school teacher called on her pupils to 
cheer over the fact that so many Spaniards 
were killed. 

A mother gave a child a hand-scythe 
saying, “Go and cut down those yellow 
dandelion blossoms before they go to 
seed.”” Thechild demurred. ‘Play that 
they are Spaniards, and that you are cut- 
ting their heads off,” she said. The idea 
was seized upon at once, and the mother 
said, laughingly, ‘See how much energy 
he puts into each stroke. He isa good 
soldier.”’ 

She did not see that he was being 
actuated by a spirit of retaliation; and 
later in the day she punished him because 
he played that her favorite geranium was 
a Spaniard and cut its head off. 

Let us pause a moment to seriously con- 
sider the situation and its outcome. War 
is a calamity; this we all believe, and we 
are outgrowing the old spirit that saw no 
glory save in bloodshed. Individual honor 
is no longer maintained by the spilling of 
blood, feuds are not fostered, wars of 
conquest are not uncensured. 

We, as a nation, certainly prefer that 
our sons, husbands, brothers should be 
engaged in the pursuits of peace rather 
than in the horrors of war. Yet we are 
now at war. For what? Not retaliation, 





not conquest, but for the principle of jus- 





tice, of mercy, of freedom; not for our- 
selves, but for a people of another nation, 
few in number, oppressed and starving. 

Why then should we not make the war 
teach these lessons of succor for the suf- 
fering, help for the helpless, freedom for 
the oppressed? We could make this war 
a lesson to our children in the true nobil- 
ity that seeks no personal revenge, but 
will not consent to be an inactive spectator 
of wrongs to another; a lesson in the 
Christ-spirit of love to enemies. In- 
stead of dilating on the loss of life to the 
Spaniards at Manila, point out to the 
children the fact that our commander 
there is caring for the sick and suffering 
Spaniards as tenderly as if they were our 
own. 

Would it be amiss to awaken a feeling 
of sympathy—not alone for Cuban children 
bereft of home and parents—but for Span- 
ish children who are fatherless because of 
the cruel fortunes of war, and then point 
out how much nobler it is to be on the side 
of justice than on the side of injustice, 
and to feel an added sorrow for those 
whose birth and education have placed 
them on the wrong side in this conflict? 

We believe in peace. We, as a people, 
could not excuse ourselves for beginning 
an aggressive war for our own personal 
benefit. We can only justify ourselves in 
an unavoidable conflict for self-defence 
for the sake of humanity. We believe 
we are now fighting for the latter cause. 
Ought we not then to make this fact ap- 
parent, so that our children learn from it 
the highest lessons?—Chicago Advance. 





THEY SERVED THEIR COUNTRY WELL. 


A writer in the N. Y. Tribune gives the 
following account of the work of two 
women during the Civil War: 


Mrs. Mary A. Brady took upon her- 
self the great task of relieving the suf- 
fering of the many soldiers sent to the 
hospitals near Philadelphia. Here hun- 
dreds and hundreds of men lay suffering 
the agony of slow, burning fever, and 
here, too, were many men enduring the 
weakness incident to the amputation of 
limbs. To make life bearable to these pa- 
tient sufferers was the work Mrs. Brady 
mapped out for herself. At once she 
formed an association, was elected its 
president, and regularly each day she 
spent the time at the bedsides of the pa- 
tients, distributing not alone food and 
clothing, but finding a few minutes to 
read aloud from the newspaper or Bible, 
and to do that greatest service of all to 
the men far from home—vwrite letters to 
the dear ones who were trying hard to 
bear the suspense at a long distance. 

As the scene of war shifted and the 
number of men sent to Philadelphia grew 
less each month, Mrs. Brady took her 
work to the camps along the Potomac, 
carrying with her many boxes of pro- 
visions and clothing, which were greatly 
needed. These she gave out constantly, 
always finding it necessary to use the 
greatest judgment in the distribution, for 
where so much was needed, it was diffi- 
cult to make a little accomplish the de- 
sired end. In the camps near and around 
Washington, she visited thirty thousand 
sick and wounded, and in many instances 
she was the first woman outside the Regu- 
lar Army nurses to come to these camps. 
Her experience proved ‘that everything 
was wanted,’’ as she wrote home, and she 
had boxes constantly sent from Philadel- 
phia with necessary supplies. At Chan- 
cellorville she worked most actively for 
the relief of the wounded and sick, and 
again at Gettysburg—cooking, nursing, 
helping bandage, and always saying the 
cheerful, kindly word to the failing suf- 
ferer. She worked bravely, and did an 
untold amount of good, but her strength 
could not long withstand the great strain 
such a life put upon it, and so, after three 
years of the hardest, bravest work, she 
was forced to return to her home, where 
she soon died from the effects of the great 
effort she had made to serve her country. 

Throughout the entire period of the 
war, the city of Washington contained 
many soldiers from all parts of the North 
and West, most of whom were fairly well 
educated, all of whom could read, but 
most of them were without any of the 
comforts of life, except what they could 
stow away in the corners of their knap- 
sacks, for heavy marching orders do not 
leave space for carrying much but abso- 
lute necessities. A large number of these 
men in Washington were half sick, a fair 
portion of them but able to hobble around 
on canes and crutches, and the one thin 
above all else that they craved was good, 
healthy mind occupation—something to 
relieve the long tediousness of the days 
which to an unoccupied person seem 
made of countless hours. This great help 
came to them through the Soldiers’ Free 
Library, which was established, books 
contributed, and the entire system man- 
aged through the efforts and under the 
supervision of Miss Elida Rumsey. The 
story of how this young woman became 
interested in the soldiers, and determined 
to aid them, is somewhat unusual. One 
morning a group of soldiers were stand- 
ing languidly around the grounds of a 
prison, when a young man passing asked 
if they would like to have a song. Some 
answered indifferently, ‘‘Yes,’’ others said 
nothing. In a few minutes a sweet young 
girl, with reddening cheeks, which told 
of the newness of the situation for her, 
stood among them, and in a clear, sweet 
voice sang, ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 
The effect was electric. With one accord 
the soldiers cheered and cheered, and as 
that young woman stepped down from 
the platform which had been made by 





knapsacks piled together to raise her so 
all might see her as she sang, she was in- 
spired with anew enthusiasm and noble 
purpose. She realized that her voice was 
a gift she could dedicate to her country, 
and soon her slight young form became a 
frequent and ever-welcome sight to the 
wornout and sick soldiers, 

It was while engaged in this part of the 
work that she noted the need of some 
place where all sorts of reading matter 
could be obtained by the men, and so set 
about getting the materials for the Sol- 
diers’ Free Library. This library was not 
only a reading-room, but from it Miss 
Rumsey and her helpers sent out many 
boxes of books, papers and magazines to 
hospitals and camps. In a little over a 
year from the time she began the work, 
she had distributed over two thousand 
Bibles, and many thousand sheets of writ- 
ing paper and envelopes, in many cases 
paens the work of amanuensis, as 
well. 

To obtain money for the cause she gave 
many concerts, always singing herself, 
and when she sang the patriotic airs 
which had so warmed the hearts of the 
sick soldiers the applause was the great- 
est. Money was readily raised in this way, 
and was as rapidly spent in enlarging the 
work of the library. In December, 1862, 
Suagpens donated a plot of ground for the 
building, and in a very short time 25,000 
volumes were housed, the number in- 
creasing constantly as the good work 
became known. Gradually the detail work 
of the library was put in charge of the 
soldiers who, on account of severe in- 
juries, were unable to return to active 
service, and as the library thus needed 
less of her personal attention she entered 
the field of more active service in company 
with a Mr. Fowle, whom she afterward 
married, and with whom she did most 
active work in the Sunday services held 
in the Hall of Representatives. They 
joined one of the relief expeditions to the 
field, and many a sad message of love did 
this brave woman send to the anxious 
ones at the far-off home, and many a dark, 
lonely night was brightened by her sweet 
singing. It was also due to her that many 
a brave soldier’s grave now bears his 
name and home on its headstone, rather 
than that most pathetic of all marks, 
“Unknown.” 

Woman may not take the sword or bay- 
onet in defence of her dearly loved land, 
yet by her gentle administrations and 
thoughtful deeds of kindness she may 
alleviate the sufferings of thousands of 
men who would otherwise perish of thirst, 
lack of nourishment and homesickness 
but for her fostering care, her unlimited 
capacity for sympathy, and her intuitive 
knowledge of the wants of the patient. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
KENTUCKY. 


VERSAILES, Ky., JUNE 16, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have some unique voters here in 
old Kentucky ; among them are 98,700 men 
who cannot read or write. But here isa 
voter of another type. A man who is a 
power in local politics, and an expert at 
adjusting the cogs and wheels of the politi- 
cal machine, asked us, the other day: 
“What is woman suffrage that we hear 
such a racket about? Is it a disease?’ 
We looked steadily in the eye of this man, 
who wears a No. 6 hat band, and yet con- 
siders himself a political Solomon, with 
some of the power of a czar, and replied, 
meekly: ‘ 

‘*Yes, woman suffrage is a disease; but, 
unlike other diseases, it brings mental and 
moral health, builds up and keeps in fine 
running order the thinking machine, 
makes people better looking, teaches them 
practical democracy, and, altogether, 
makes over a man or woman until they 
are so superior to what they have been 
that they have to be introduced to them- 
selves,”’ 

We have struggled to maintain our dig- 
nity when we realized that women are the 
abject political slaves of such ignorance 
and conceit. When we further had to 
explain to this man, who considers him- 
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Scrofula Sore Discharged for 
Years and Would Not Heal 


Hood’s Sarsapariiia Effects a 
Prompt and Permanent Cure. 
‘‘ My mother hada sore on her back just 

below her neck, which would not heal 

but kept running for three or four years. 

I feared it might result inacancer. She 

was induced to begin taking Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla, and in a short time the sore 
healed and it never returned. My own 
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catarrh. I had this trouble very badly 
for years, but after taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I was entirely cured. I have taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for different purposes 
since then with good results.” R. K. 
CALDWELL, Box 76, West Northfield, Mass. 
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TRADE-MARK. 


self capable of adopting the Greeley 
method of instructing the world in ‘‘What 
I know about politics,’ that woman suf- 
fragists demanded that women should 
vote, he threw up his hands in horror, 
looked as though he had been suddenly 
seized with St. Vitus’ dance, and exclaimed 
with emphasis: 

“I am positively against woman suffrage, 
if that is what it means, for women have 
not sense enough to vote.” 

Nothing but my bottle of lavender salts 
saved me from swooning. It is said that 
women only swoon when overcome, and I 
suspect there is some truth in the asser- 
tion, not because it is exclusively a femi- 
nine weakness, but because men have 
never been placed in the humiliating posi- 
tion of being told by ignorant, conceited 
women, that ‘‘men have not sense enough 
to vote.” I am thoroughly convinced that 
there is no sex in sense. 

I know a man who has more sense than 
a shipload of women who have “all the 
rights they want,” but who never had a 
thought beyond society, soups, salads, 
servants, diamonds, dresses, or dinings; 
and then I know a woman who has more 
sense than a shipload of masculine sim- 
pletons who exercise the suffrage and 
do not know what the word means, 

We are more convinced every day that 
sense and suffrage should go together, 
and that there should be ‘‘no sex in citi- 
zenship.’”’ We believe that there should 
be ‘‘no simpletons, no shirks, no sex in 
suffrage.” In glancing at the above sen- 
tence I seem to have appropriated all the 
s’s in the spelling-book, but since I am 
defrauded of my right of suffrage, surely 
I should not be blamed for holding on to 
the first letter of the word, and we intend 
to cling to it and clamor loudly until the 
vote be taken away from the man who 
possessed the suffrage and did not know 
it, and be given to some women who, from 
an intellectual height, can look down in 
compassion on this pigmy in the sense 
line. It is not yet the fashion for women 
to want to vote, but we are just as far 
from such a fad as 11 o’clock is from 12. 

When women realize that their lethargy 
in regard to their own freedom is regarded 
as an evidence of retarded brain develop- 
ment, or that they have no brains to de- 
velop, they will wake up to their true 
condition, and want the suffrage, if only 
to relieve themselves of this humiliating 
stigma. If sense is directing the suffrage 
in our country to-day, for the safety of 
the republic, don’t let us swamp the ship 
of State by overloading her with sense; 
but we would display wisdom by calling 
in the women (whose brain power some 
think can never go beyond the philosophy 
of frills) to balance the old craft. Consid- 
ering how on the ballot our destinies 
hang, and over what filthy floors the 
voters tread with our fate in their grasp, 
it does seem that women could render 
some service with their ‘“ cleaning-up 
sense” (and surely no one will deny us 
that menial possession) to substitute for 
ward-rooms and saloon-dens clean and 
respectable places to deposit the suffrage, 
making as it were palaces of our polls. 

Our present condition is at once a com- 
edy and a tragedy of errors. It is the 
best that masculine brain power can pro- 
duce. Nothing is more apparent than 
that a strong dilution of decency alone 
can save us, I wish I could break into the 
United States Treasury and secure some 
of the money that our Congress is wasting 
or appropriating injudiciously. Yet our 
Congressmen and Senators have the repu- 
tation of being top-heavy with sense. I 
would use this money in buying a pair of 
mental spectacles for all those who be- 
lieve that there should be ‘‘sex in salary,” 
“sex in suffrage,” and “sex in sense.” 
We may be accused of wanting to rob the 
Government. We don’t look at it in that 
way, since the Government systematically 
and deliberately robs women yearly of 
millions of dollars of taxes that it de- 
mands of them. The Dick Turpin voters 
and lawmakers are canonized for their 
chivalry and justice in this boasted land 
of liberty, when their victims are only 
women, and ‘‘sex in suffrage” is respon- 
sible for all these wrongs. 

JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 
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VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., May 18, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I read with interest the letters you 
publish from other States, and send you 
some Virginia notes. The Woman's 
JOURNAL is an agreeable place for woman- 
kind from the various sections of the 
country to meet for the exchange of ideas 
and experiences. 

For three months past I have been, like 
a certain character in Scripture, ‘‘going 
to and fro in the earth and walking up and 
down in it.” My rambles have been con- 
fined, however, to the State of Virginia. 
Early in February I went to Richmond, 
where our Legislature was in session. I 
interviewed a number of the lawyers, 
some of them old friends and acquaint- 
ances, in regard to the bill permitting 
women to act as notaries. It had passed 
the lower house early in the term. Very 
little attention had been paid to the sub- 
ject by the Senators, but all of them spoke 
courteously, some of them with kindly 
interest, in regard to it. Senator Keezle, 
one of the most intelligent and influential 
members of the Assembly, heartily en- 
dorsed the measure, and assured me of his 
interest in all progressive ideas with re- 
gard to women. Mr. Keezle is from Rock- 
ingham County, the heart of the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and represents ably one of 
the finest districts of the State. The 
Woman Notaries Bill passed both houses 
by a large majority, but was vetoed by 
the Governor. He based his action on the 
opinion of the Attorney-General that 
“office holders in the State must: be 
voters.”” It seems that lawyers, like doc- 
tors, ‘‘differ’” sometimes. Many lawyers 
in the Assembly voted for the bill. In 
Lynchburg all the lawyers in the Law 
Building, a goodly number, signed the 
petition of a young lady employed in the 
House as stenographer. A leading lawyer 
said he signed the paper and told her to 
hurry in her application; he ‘‘wanted her 
to be the first woman notary in the State.” 

A letter was printed in one of the 
Richmond papers from a country lawyer, 
who endorsed the Governor’s veto, and 
added: “It is a dangerous precedent to 
allow women to hold the office of notary.” 
In all our towns now women are employed 
as clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
saleswomen, news-reporters and many 
other occupations, unknown to the sex 
twenty years ago. It is said there is a 
great outcry among certain classes against 
what they call ‘“‘women taking men’s 
places.” In the meantime there are still 
many tailors and cooks of the male per- 
suasion, although it is the general idea 
that the culinary and needle-work depart- 
ments are the proper sphere of woman. 

There was a great hue and cry in the 
Assembly against the Reformatory for 
white boys, the first institution of the kind 
in the State, and one that is doing excel- 
lent work, I was much disturbed at the 
testimony given by some of the witnesses 
called by the legislative investigating 
committee, as I had been influential in 
sending some boys to the Reformatory 
two years ago. In order to ascertain the 
facts in the case, I spent a day at the in- 
stitution, visited every department, asked 
many questions, saw the boys at their 
dinner, some of them privately, all on 
drill and in the play-ground. The result 
of my observation was that the Reforma- 
tory was working finely, and that the ‘‘in- 
vestigation” originated with some one 
who had “an axe to grind.” The super- 
intendent, Mr. Sampson, is from New 
York, but has lived many years in Vir- 
ginia, having purchased property here 
soon after the Civil War. He and his 
wife, a kind, motherly person of very 
gentle aspect and manner, who has much 
influence with the one hundred and sixty 
boys in the institution, impressed me as 
earnest, conscientious people, doing very 
useful work. It is to be hoped they may 
long continue to do so. 

Richmond is full of women’s clubs and 
societies. Mr. Joseph Bryan, editor and 
proprietor of the Times, and prominent in 
many good works, assured me that “the 
city was run by the women.” I was some- 
what incredulous about this statement, as 
I did not find women holding any of the 








city offices. Mrs. Joseph Bryan is noted 
for her interest in charitable societies. A 
lady at the W. C. A. rooms told me that 
Mrs. Bryan had recently asked through 
the Times for representatives of all the 
women’s associations in the city to meet 
atacertain hour. This referred only to 
the white societies. Mrs. Bryan and all 
concerned were greatly surprised when 
delegates from forty-three associations, 
literary, benevolent, artistic and patriotic, 
appeared. This did not include any of 
the church societies, whose name is legion. 
Many small social clubs were also omitted. 

The Woman’s Club, which has many 
departments, and is a well managed 
organization, has great social importance, 
It is quite safe to predict the Club will 
some day discover that its members “have 
builded better than they knew.” Through 
the kindness of a friend I received a card 
to all the club meetings during my stay. 
At one of them I heard an admirable dis- 
cussion of Current Events from Mrs. 
Caskie Cabell, in charge of that depart- 
ment. Another day the Club gave a 
reception to Madam Modjeska, who was 
then playing Macbeth, Marie Stuart, etc., 
in the city. The famous actress, who is 
as noble in character as she is captivating 
on the stage, gave an interesting little talk, 
saying she could not make a set speech, 
but would most willingly answer any 
questions. 

A prominent gentleman in Richmond 
said he had long disapproved of the Club, 
had seriously doubted whether there 
ought to be such a thing as ‘‘A Woman’s 
Club.’’ He had been invited to several 
club meetings, however, and, somewhat 
reluctantly at first, had gone with his 
wife to the receptions. He had been 
thoroughly converted, his prejudices were 
gone, and he is willing heartily to endorse 
the Woman’s Club. 

This is refreshing. It must be a great 
comfort to the club women, who have 
worked hard for their society, to know 
that at least one of the husbands and 
fathers of the city admits that one hun- 
dred and fifty ladies from the first families 
can be trusted to organize and manage a 
society of their own. This emigrant from 
the dark ages to the nineteenth century 
is a candid man when he is convinced. 
He really thinks now that the Club is 
doing a good work! 

OrrA LANGHORNE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





The third annual convention of the 
Bucks County Equal Suffrage Association 
was held in Library Hall, Fallsington, 
Pa., Saturday, June 4, 1898. The hall 
was beautifully decorated with flags, equal 
suffrage mottoes and flowers, At the 
afternoon session the officers and delegates 
present were: 

Solbury E. S. A.—Mrs. Emma L. Rice and 
Hon. Hampton W. Rice, Lumberville. 

Wrightstown E. S. A.—Mrs. Mary E. Mer- 
rick and Mrs. Harriet Gore. 

Newton E.S. A.—Ruth A. Twining, Emma 
C. Girton, Anna C. Worthington, Watson P. 
Church. 

Richboro E. 8. A.—Mrs. Esther A. Pow- 
nall, Mrs. Ella M. Cooper. 

Langhorne E. 8S. A. — Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Mary J. Richardson, Laura Swartzlander, 
Susan G. Appleton. 

Fallsington E. 8S. A.—Edward Croasdale, 
Philip Longhurst, Sallie K. Woolston, Lou- 
isa White. 

The convention was welcomed by Miss 
Louisa White, of Fallsington, in a beauti- 
ful poem. Responses were given by Esther 
A. Pownall, Elizabeth Lloyd and Mary A. 
Merrick. 

The corresponding secretary, Abbie K. 
Rice, of Newtown, reported six local soci- 
eties, 119 members, with committees 
doing excellent work. The treasurer, Mrs. 
M. Anna Smith, of Newtown, reported a 
balance in the treasury of $60. The county 
superintendent of press work, Susan G. 
Appleton, reported great advancement in 
this department all over the State. The 
newspapers in Bucks County that a 
ously gave space to suffrage articles during 
the past year are: Newtown Enterprise, 
Delaware Valley Advance, Hulmeville; 
Bucks County Gazette, Bristol; Doyles- 
town Democrat, Doylestown Republi- 
can, Doylestown Intelligencer, Springfield 
Times, Yardley Review. 

Officers elected to serve two years are: 
President, Susan G. Appleton, Langhorne; 
vice-presidents, Edward Croasdale, Falls- 
ington, Emma L. Rice, Mary A. Merrick, 
Wrightstown; recording secretary, Laura 
Swartzlander, Yardley; corresponding sec- 
retary, Abbie K. Rice; treasurer, Hettie 
B. Justice, Yardley; auditors, M. Frances 
Lawsing, Richboro, H. W. Rice. Seven 
delegates and alternates were elected to 
attend the State Suffrage Convention in 
York next November. 

Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, of Philadel- 
phia, president of the Pennsylvania W. S. 
A., gave ‘Plan of Work for 1898.’’ She 
spoke of the work to create sentiment for 
equal suffrage in the colleges and schools 
of Pennsylvania, commenced last Septem- 
ber by Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, of Harris- 
burg. A generous collection was taken to 
aid this good work. 

Hon. Hampton W. Rice told how to 
secure a hearing for a bill in the Legisla- 
ture, and advised suffragists to persevere 
in urging the bill in regard to the share of 
the widow in the estate where a husband 
dies without leaving any will. 

Charles Y. Windle, of Fallsington, read 
an excellent paper, entitled ‘‘Good Gov- 
ernment.” 





Evening sessions opened at 7.45 o'clock. 
Mrs. McClossy, of Fallsington, read a very 
instructive paper on “‘Need of Women on 
School Boards.” 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, of Brook- 
lyn, president of the New York W. S. A., 
compared ‘Women in 1848 and 1898.” 

Rev. James C. Hodgins, of Germantown, 
gave an excellent address on “Woman 
Suffrage.” 

The next annual convention will be held 
at Wrightstown, June, 1899. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, men and women have an equal 
interest in the government and laws, they 
each hold property to be protected and 
taxed, they alike have children to be edu- 
cated and lives to be madesecure. Therefore 

Resolved, That the ballot should be extend- 
ed AY women in order to protect their inter- 
ests. 

2. That there should be a law enacted 
ognetiatng the rights of husband and wife in 
all property, real and personal, and forbid- 
ding the husband to give mortgage, judg- 
ment, or endorse promissory notes without 
the wife’s signature. 

3. That the Bucks County Equal Suffrage 
Association recommends to the State Asso- 
ciation to present to the next Legislature a 
bill to amend the presens inter-state law so 
as to place the widow and widower on an 
equal footing. 

4. That a vote of thanks be extended to 
Fallsington E. 8S. A. for generous entertain- 
ment; also to the ladies and gentlemen who 
kindly contributed the music. 8. G. A. 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JourNnAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


tone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by se B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 


Hige nson. 
© Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
ft 3 o e 
ow to n Woman Su e, by Hen 

B. Blackwell. pisindlacoraa ad 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell a 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The aipaey Argument, by Alice Stone 

well. 





Black 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Just Published: 


In This Our World, 


By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
w&* 


With a Photogravure Portrait. 16mo, cloth 
ornamental, $1.25. 


ad 


Mrs. Stetson’s verse, which Mr. Howells has 
called the best civic satire since the “Biglow 
Papers,” is known to the public only through the 
paper-covered editions which have appeared on 
the Coast. This new volume, revised and greatly 
enlarged, may be expected to bring her work 
for the first time. into general notice. Certainly 
the vigor. the verve, the deep moral earnestness, 
and the delightful humor and extraordinary 
talent for satire displayed in these poems have 
hardly been surpassed. 


ad 


For Circulars of Information Please 
Address 


Small, Maynard & 


Company, 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including special- 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. a1, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. ssions, seven-and-a-half months, 
Fale at Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLana MAB 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M.D, 


Can be consulted at his office 


601 BOYLSTON STREET 


Daily from % to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 








——$$<— 


How Women May Earn 


A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 





a8 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 
Union Pacific. 

THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent 
OMAHA, Ngs. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


*¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 1ac. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

e and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Port ANGELES, WASH., JUNE 14, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 





Supposing that you may be interested 
in the progress of the work for the 
emancipation of our sex in the beautiful 
State of Washington, I herewith send a 
few lines to report progress. I was in 
Olympia a few days since, where I paid 
a visit to Hon. Charles Cline, speaker of 
the House in the last legislative session, 
and editor of the Washington State 
Journal, Mr. Cline said he felt sanguine 
of the success of our measure at the next 
election. As he is in touch with politi- 
cians of the State, his words gave me 
courage. 

I have for the past few weeks been 
travelling and lecturing in the interest of 
the cause, and I have, I regret to say, 
learned a lesson which has hurt me, and 
I believe the lesson will have to be learned 
by the people everywhere before equal 
suffrage can be attained. 

Hitherto I have felt it right to join 
forces with the temperance women in 
their work for the franchise. I have 
stated publicly that the W. C. T. U. ele- 
ment had furnished more valiant workers 
for the suffrage movement than any other 
organization of women in the State, and 
that they now join us heart and soul. 
I have taken advantage of the fact that 
they were organized, and were suffragists, 
to make myself known, and have asked 
assistance in the arrangements for meet- 
ings. I have thereby placed myself ina 
wrong light. I find that I am supposed 
to be a temperance advocate, a prohibi- 
tionist, which makes (by implication) the 
question of equal suffrage, as promul- 
gated by myself, a partisan question, 
and narrows my influence, as it does that 
of all persons who, like the W. C. T. U.s, 
work for temperance (the prohibition 
party) first, and for suffrage second, as a 
means to an end. 

I feel that I have been mistaken. I 
never so fully realized that the little band 
of women who wear the white ribbon was 
shaping the thought of the voter as to 
the expediency of giving to women the 
ballot, as I have in the past month, and I 
must hereafter, if I work at all. work on 
a broader platform—a platform which 
makes suffrage the leading issue. The 
women of this State have been given the 
opportunity to make this the leading 
question of the campaign, and they should 
each and all give their time, energy, in- 
fluence and means to this one issue, and 
thereby ensure success to the cause. 

Individually I do not seek the ballot 
because I want to vote for prohibition, 
nor for any partisan reason, but simply 
because it is right and just. I want the 
right to vote on all questions which may 
come before the people. In my judgment 
the fear that women mean to try to enact 
sumptuary and sectarian laws, to take 
away liberties, to put the community into 
leading strings as it were, deters men 
from voting for our emancipation. If 
the workers in the white-ribbon ranks 
would drop all other work, ally them- 
selves with the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and work for the suffrage cause 
merely on the ground that it was theirs 
by right, it would be better. But they 
cannot be induced to do this. 

I have lately been in attendance at a 
W.C. T. U. convention in Lewis County, 
this State. I have been a guest, and have 
taken some little part in their delibera. 
tions. The convention was harmonious 
in the extreme. Good feeling and earnest 
devotion to the cause they espouse have 
characterized the work through all the 
sessions. Yet, while ail the members, 
like their honored and lamented leader, 
Frances Willard, are suffragists, not more, 
I believe, than one hour of the three days’ 
session was devoted to the great cause of 
suffrage. And yet I can plainly see it is 
this little band of women (about 100 
strong in Lewis County), because of the 
earnestness with which they work, who 
to-day are shaping the thought of the 
voters as to the expediency of giving us 
the ballot. It is the temperance women 
who are being heard in the land, and not 
those of us who stand upon broader 
ground, those of us who are working for the 
ballot because it should be, and is, ours 
by right of inheritance, because we are 
co-heirs with our brothers to that great 
boon, “the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” as American citi- 
zens, with all the rights and privileges 
which that implies. 

In my talks with men, as I travel about, 
I find that the pulse of the voter beats 
quite strongly for our cause, and I have 
great hope that we shall succeed, if too 
strong an effortis not put forth to push 
the prohibition party to the front, as was 
done when the State constitution was 
adopted. Those two questions are always 
yoked together, and they make a balky 
team. It is time they were separated. 


Yours hopefully, 
Laura E, Peters. 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 

















STATE FEDERATION WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
SPOKANE, WASH., JUNE 17, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The third annual meeting of the Wash- 
ington Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
satisfactorily completed its labors, having 
brought together from various and often 
widely separated parts of the State, a 
convention of delegates representing the 
scope of a movement which is a revela- 
tion to everybody. Mrs. Amy P. S. Stacy, 
president of the State Federation, is a 
woman of great tact and judgment, who 
realizes the delicacy of her poise as com- 
mander of many divergent forces, among 
whom are the most conservative, as well 
as the most radical leaders in all sorts of 
women’s movements, whose expression of 
differences in opinion she holds in check 
through firm insistence upon obedience to 
the Federated Constitution. And yet, 
by adroit inattention to many matters in 
which these differences find brief utter- 
ance, she permits every woman who wants 
to do so to have her “‘say,”’ with just 
enough of emphasis to create in the hearer 
an almost insatiable demand for more. 

Politics, which is interpreted by some 
to mean equal suffrage; temperance, which 
with equal inaccuracy is understood to 
mean prohibition; and religion, which is 
improperly construed to mean sectarian- 
ism, were excluded from all reports, 
deliberations, etc., of whatever nature. 
The first and last of these are easily 
tabooed, but equal suffrage, which, like 
Banquo’s ghost, will down at the bidding 
of nobody, kept cropping out at intervals 
all through the three days’ sessions, to 
meet the fate of mild rebuke at times 
from the chair, but was unconsciously 
emphasized at last by her own address, 
given at the open meeting on the evening 
of June 15, when she favored the Federa- 
tion and the public with the masterly pro- 
duction of a war essay, pertaining to “Our 
Home Defences.’ This address was, in 
these war times, most opportune, and 
paved the way for the closing speech of 
the undersigned, whose ‘‘Greetings from 
Oregon’’ called forth extempore remarks 
concerning ‘‘Woman’s Part in War,” 
which resulted in a public demand for a 
series of suffrage mass meetings, which I 
have given up the Denver Biennial to ad- 
dress, in Spokane and neighboring towns, 
before returning to Portland. 

Mrs. Homer Hill, State President of 
Washington State E. S. A., called a ‘‘Suf- 
frage Conference” at the M. E, church 
this morning, in which preliminary steps 
were taken for organizing suffrage clubs 
by wards. Much interest was manifested 
by the dozen women present, and it is 
hoped that it will not cease when she 
returns to Seattle to resume her work at 
headquarte:s. 

Personally, I am in receipt of invita- 
tions to hold mass meetings of sufficient 
number to occupy me every day till elec- 
tion time, and I will gladly accept as 
many of them as possible. Leading citi- 
zens here, at whose request I remain over 
till Sunday night for a mass-meeting, in. 
form me that there is an encouraging 
prospect for the success of the amend- 
ment. Several ladies from Idaho are here 
for the week, all enthusiastic suffragists; 
but everybody asks that names of helpers 
be, as much as possible, withheld from 
publication till after election, to prevent 
the avalanche of ‘‘anti’’ literature which 
usually follows, and has grown into an 
intolerable nuisance to its recipients. 
Spokane has been literally bombarded 
with it, but as its effect is the reverse of 
what its promoters attempt, we are all 
encouraged to offer it a vote of thanks. 
If women desire Western men to vote 
their way, they must not try to dominate 
them in anything. They believe they 
know what women want, especially those 
of their own bailiwick, so they submit 
suffrage amendments because they want 
them carried; and they like women to 
understand the fact. 

The Spokane papers gave the Federa- 
tion of Clubs much respectful considera- 
tion, but they reserved most of their 
choicest comments for the equal suffrage 





movement, for which our women thank 
them heartily. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 
the public-spirited hospitality and intel- 
lectual good fellowship of the women 
citizens of Spokane. Everything has been 
done for the comfort and entertainment of 
her many guests that the most exacting 
could require. The decorations of the 
church were surpassingly beautiful, the 
music was of the highest order, the 
speeches were short, animated, and to the 
point, the discussions were frank, open, 
and continuous, and the rulings of the chair 
were faultless. 

Various excursions were formed in 
honor of guests, and a reception given at 
the Hotel Spokane was equal in elegance 
to any function of its character ever at- 
tended by 

Yours for Liberty, 
ABIGAIL Scott DuNiIway. 





IDAHO. 


Boise, IDAHO, JUNE 18, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

While there has been no general election 
held since the passage of the Constitu- 
tional Amendment establishing woman 
suffrage, still we had a favorable opportu- 
nity to judge of its workings at the munic- 
ipal election held in Boise, Idaho, last 
summer. 

That election wasa very hotly contested 
one, and more feeling was displayed dur- 
ing the campaign than usually occurs in 
State elections. 

The women voters took as much inter- 
est, if not more, in the result, than did the 
men. I talked with many of them during 
the campaign and found that they were, 
as a rule, extremely anxious to ascertain 
which policy and what conditions would 
best subserve the interest of the city. The 
ladies turned out very generally on the 
day of election and were everywhere 
treated with the greatest respect, and 
never in my experience have I seen a 
more orderly election. 

The very presence of the ladies at the 
polls seemed to entirely eliminate many 
of the objectionable features of former 
elections. I saw nothing that would, in 
the slightest degree, tend to lower the 
ladies who participated in the election, or 
cause them to the slightest extent to lose 
the respect of their male friends and rela- 
tives, or their own self-respect. 

JAMES H. HAWLEY, Attorney-at-Law. 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, JUNE 18, 1898, 
The Chicago Political Equality League, 
at its annual meeting, resolved that in the 
death of Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, who 
for nearly fifty years devoted herself by 
pen and voice to the advancement of 
women, women have lost one of their ab- 
lest advocates and most efficient helpers; 
that her devotion to principle and straight- 
forward and fearless advocacy of what 
she considered right, regardless of ap- 
plause or opposition, merit and receive 
our admiration; and that this expression 
of our regard be sent to her devoted chil- 
dren, among whom she lived quietly in 

her declining years. 
ELLEN A. MARTIN, Cor. Sec. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 21, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We have changed the Constitution of 
our Philadelphia Woman Suffrage Society, 
abolishing thereby our monthly meetings. 
Not that we have decided that we must 
not have them, but we provide positively 
for at least two meetings (others if we 
desire). One of these will be in the 
spring, and will be social in character; 
the other, the annual meeting in the fall. 
The experiment is worth trying. In a 
large city like Philadelphia, the question 
of attending the meetings of all the soci- 
eties every woman and man belongs to, is 
a serious one. We hope that by making 
our two noteworthy, we shall get out a 
larger attendance than at all our monthly 
meetings together. 

Our social meeting, which took the 
form of a ‘tea,’ was a brilliant success, 
and some enthusiastic visitors thought it 
would be “charming” to have them every 
month, forgetting that we had just abol- 
ished monthly meetings. We served light 
refreshments, had uncommonly good sing- 
ing and playing, contributed by the mem- 
bers, and did our best to make every one 
feel at home. 

We have decided to have life-member- 
ships in our society. Our dues are but 
50 cents per annum, and we have trouble 
in collecting them, as it is an awkward 
sum to send in a letter. We made the 
life-membership fee ($5) very low, but few 
will pay more. We are sending out little 
appeals, to bring the question prominently 
before our members. 

We are in urgent need of funds, so in 
October we propose holding a fair fora 
few days. On one day we propose a 
*‘cake sale;”’ on another, a ‘‘candy sale;”’ 





and on the third, some species of enter- 
tainment—may be a book-title game. And 
then, of course, we shall sell anything we 
collect in the way of useful and fancy 
articles. We need one hundred dollars 
for our pledge to the National American 
Organization Committee. More than that 
for our Auxiliary dues, and more than 
either of these sums for the expenses of 
our annual meeting. So we propose 
spending the summer in preparing. But 
times seem steadily getting worse (the 
newspapers to thé contrary), and have 
been getting so for several years back. 
Even had not the war come, I saw no 
prospect of the much-heralded “‘prosper- 
ity,’ and now, with this sickening war on 
our hands, it will be more difficult than 
ever to raise money for an unpopular re- 
form like woman suffrage. But we must 
do our best, and work a little harder than 
ever before. 

Can you give mea form of petition to 
our Legislature asking for presidential 
suffrage ? I think we will get up sucha 
petition for agitation among our mem- 
bers. JANE CAMPBELL. 





THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQquaRE.—The thrilling melo- 
drama, ‘‘The Lights o’ London,” will be 
the attraction for the coming week. The 
realistic scenes of the play will display the 
great resources of the stage, improved by 
B. W. Craig and Ansel Cook. The prep- 
arations have been supervised by Mr. J. R. 
Pitman, The cast will introduce the full 
strength of the company: Harold Army- 
tage, J. H. Gilmour; Mr. Armytage, J. 
L. Seeley; Clifford Armytage, Charles 
Mackay; Marks, Lindsay Morison; Seth 
Preene, William Humphrey; Joseph Jar- 
vis, Horace Lewis; Shakespeare, Mary 





Sanders; Skiffington, David DeWolf; De- 
tective Cutts, N. H. Fowler; Philosopher 
Jack, Tony Cummings; London Police. 
man, William Charles Masson; Bess Marks 
Lillian Lawrence; Hetty Preene, Frances 
Drake; Mrs. Jarvis, Lizzie Morgan; Sal 
Marian A. Chapman; Janet, Margaret 
Dunn; Market Woman, Gertrude Peter. 
son. Monday, July 4, for the first time in 
this city, B. B. Valentine’s “A Southern 
Romance,” a dramatic version of Dolly 
Higbee’s novel, “In God’s Country.”, At 
Tuesday’s matinée portraits of Mr. Wil- 
liam Charles Masson as David Garrick will 
be given. 








A TRUE FRIEND. 


S. Boston, Mass., JUNE 14, 1898.—Mrs, 
Sarah R. Hardy, 35 Dorchester Street, 
this city, is now in her 8ist year. She 
had an attack of catarrhal fever, which 
left her in a very bad condition, and 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it 
proved of so much benefit in building up 
her system and restoring her health, that 
she has since always taken it when feelin 
tired and run down, and says :t has seouell 
a true friend. It is well adapted to the 
ills and weaknesses of old age. 


ee 


Cutter’s? You've surely heard of that, 
’Tis the best silk there is made 

For dressmaking or fancy work, 
In every fashionable shade. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Summer Sightseeing. 


To let for July and August, a convenient, fur- 
nished house in sight of the sea, where 1 can 
watch all the vessels that come up Boston Bay, 
thirty minutes from Boston Common; ood neigh- 
bors, pleasant walks and drives, electric cars in 
every direction. An excellent chance for people 
from the interior to get a breath of salt air and a 
chance to see Boston, its library and art collec. 
tions, in the peace and quiet of the summer vaca- 
tion. Terms moderate to the right persons- 
References required. Apply to R. H. B., 65 Saw- 
yer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. . 

















Rocky Mountain 





Limited 





New Fast Flyer, Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 








“GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Entire New Equipment—Library Buffet Smokers, Chair Cars, Pullman 


Sleepers and improved Dining Cars. 


Wide Vestibule Train through- 


out, built expressly for this service. 


Best Train Between 


PHIGAGO and COLORADO. 











Leaves Chicago 4.30 P.M. Arrives at Denver and Colorado Springs 


8.00 P. M. the following day. 


Only One Night on the Road. 





Handsome Descriptive Book, “MANITOU AND THE MOUNTAINS,” 
sent free on application. 


Address : 
Or 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., C. R. I. & P. R’y, CHICAGO. 
I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A., 2900 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 








The Magnificent 


Bath System 





-.- Of the... 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 
At Dansville, New York... ....-- 


Unsurpassed in Europe or America for thorough equipment. 
varieties of baths at the command of the physicians in charge. 
supplied with water from mountain springs of great remedial value. 


source of contamination. 


Over sixty 
Baths and table 
No possible 


Dr. Titus Munson Coan, who has made a specialty of treatment by natural 
mineral waters, says: ** It gives me pleasure to testify to the curative value of the 


Sanatorium Springs as I have found them in practice. 


they are unsurpassed for table use.”’ 


Cool, pure, and sparkling, 


An analysis of this water made at the Columbia School of Mines by Professors 
Ricketts and Cameron shows that it contains but {{}, of a grain of organic matte? 


to the gallon. 


Dr. A. N. Bell, editor of the Sanitarian, under whose direction 


this analysis was made, states that “‘ the water is of exceptional purity.” 
References to leading physicians given whenever desired. 


JAMES H. JACKSON, M.D., President, Dansville, N. Y. 








For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 

87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Dont take anything that 

they say is “just as good ”’ 
as Cutter’s 


Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 
all the latest tints and colors. 
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